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“Tl wi never again bave any official connection 
with astrike said Mr, Debs, in an interview at Chicago, 
Lugust 

ba 
t ves a little further toward con- 
servatisl t n the oflicial declaration of Mr. Powderly 
i few years a that the strike should never be resorted 
to the Knights of Labor except as a last desperate 
OX IM 
] that De tarted in on the recent strike 
radical of the radicals on the potency of the strike, 
lon the indisputable right of workmen to resort to 
it. It i doubtful whether even the conservative ex- 
Master Workman of the Knights would make such a 
declaratic that even now. 
7. 
plete, a 1 rather extreme, change of front 
‘ part of Mr. Debs is instructive. He says or; 

| ty i pposed to strikes, and it is useless to 

i l e t m tl face of this opposition, And 

pr to ar 1© that Wage-earners must vote out 

lice t men who seem to think that labor is al 

1 wre eal vays right in disputes between 

) 

\ to Mr. Debs that 

} idy t t ide of organ d society more cart 

{ \\ opp it rikes Because they do 

’ ood t irm, While they are not forbid- 

den by \ rdet t of civilized man 

in tl el ent of violence and disorder, even 

when they are not attended by rioting, destruction and 

} vd d r) ittempt to enforce an reement by 

mean he strik reversion to primeval conditions 

when might was the basis and sanction of right. The 

rike was born in England when wage-workers had 

, s they have now, that nearness to their employers 

u h ‘ th an opportunity for a better mutual 
ul ! t it of dat 

x 

WHat has p t »with this? The condition 

t} y stage of human development in 

industrial relations. We cannot vote it out, or vote 

t late conditions i The strike has proved 

inefliciency, and the world of organized society is 

ly convinced and somewhat seriously impressed 

is yx e thing to do now is to accept the situa 

t Organized rand organized capital must deal 

W ‘ r on a strictly business basis and not 

I wish to ca 

M N I int phase of 

vt ‘ it id until re 

ed labor took it upon them 

every Union workman. Mr. Debs 

< of the fight, announced that the 

ral M ‘ had take sides Pullman in 

ler t rush organized labor, and that it would be 

n rth war the deat! Perhaps the president 
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of the A, R. U. finds an easy explanation of this in the 


illeged heme all round to reduce the wage -earner 
to a mdition of wage-slavery, in which individual 
workmen would tumble over one another in their efforts 


» beat down the price of a day’s work. 
x 


here again we must not dismiss the subject so 
ummarils The explanation of such important phases 
of human affairs is not usually near the surface. The 


fact of th itter is, organized labor had used the strike 
as a weapon until, from being useless, it had become a 
positive danger and threat to the existence of organized 
labor itself. It had become a rudimentary organ threat- 
ening the life of the labor organism, Organized capital 
had become so highly perfected as an organism that it 
came to despise that form of organized labor which 
turned its own weapons against itself. Mr. Debs must 
knew what Evolution teaches on this subject, with ref- 
erence to the natural progress of living beings from the 
lower and simpler to the higher and more complex 
forms. He knows that the less pertect die, are en- 
slaved, or go backward, while the more perfect go on- 
ward to higher destiny and more potential mastery over, 


the weak and over external conditions of environment. 


* * 
* 

Yes, Mr. Debs is right in his determination to eschew 
the strike. Organized labor must become corporate 
bodies, as organized capital is. If necessary, a great 
Labor Trust must be formed in order to deal on terms 
of equality with such Employers’ Trusts as the Rail- 
The Joint-Stock Labor 
Union is the new weapon for the fin-de-siécle workman. 


way Managers, for example. 


It will be a weapon not so much to strike its foes as to 
aid the labor organism in taking care of itself, propelling 
itself through the industrial world and lifting itself to 
its proper place as an equal factor in the material and 
social progress of the world. I would suggest the Joint- 
Stock Labor Union to Mr. Debs as a substitute for poli- 
tics. We can have the politics, too; but not in doing 
business with organized capital. 
* . . 

THE local New York politicians are discussing just 
now with much interest who shall be the next Mayor 
of this great city. The question is not only interesting 
locally, but to the whole country, because as New York 
goes next November so—according to the wise men—will 
go the nation. Mr. Thomas F. Gilroy, present Mayor 
of New York, imparts this information to the country, 
and is good enough to declare not only that he himself 
will not embarrass the situation by running again, but 
also that the nominee is not to be a member of ‘‘the 
organization”’ this time. Well, this may or may not 
leave the track clear for good candidates all round, and 
it emboldens me to make a suggestion to Mr. Gilroy, 
Mr. McQuade, Mr. Purroy and Mr. Corporation Counsel 
Clark. Here it is: 

* * 
7 

Wuy not try a regular newspaper man this time for 
candidate? There is the venerable Jupiter Dana, who 
wields the lightning of the Sun every day for only two 
cents per copy. He has just come back from an interest- 
ing European vacation crammed full of fresh and origi- 
nat ideas about cities in the old world. What a bang- 
up Mayor Jupiter Dana would make! Then there is 
Charley Miller, the great, yet modest, controller of the 
New York Times. No one is better posted about city 
affairs than Charley Miller. It is true he belongs away 
down East, but here he has lived and prospered for nigh 
on to twenty years as the real directing mind of a great, 
pure, patriotic paper, which has always placed principle 
above party and fought corruption in city, State and 
nation with magnificent pluck and intelligence. Miller 
If the Gilroys, the 
Purroys and all the other ‘‘roys’’ want to do something 


is just the man for the emergencr. 


that will save their party and give the metropolis a good 
Mayor, they will place in nomination some man of the 
true Miller stripe. Nobody has yet thought of, much 
less mentioned, the name of Miller, and I claim the 
copyright. Miller is my peculiar discovery, and I glory 
init. But you know 

* . * 

WeLL, I would like to observe that there is yet 
another thoroughly sound Democrat in the newspaper 
business worthy of the office. I mean Joseph Ignatius 
Constantine Daniel O’Connell Robert Emmet Clarke. 


They call him generally and affectionately ‘‘Joe Clarke”’ 





among the boys, because he is eve ry body’s friend, and 
a true friend at that. He has magnetism, too, and 
knowledge and courage. Though he is on good terms 
ail round with the politicians, everybody who knows 
him knows that he has strong convictions, correct views 
about the government of this great city, and that he 
could never be used for improper purposes, even by the 
most astute of the politicians. I am not going to shove 
my personal preferences to the front, but there you 
are, gentlemen, to do what you like with three splendid 
nimes 
* . = 

ON the other side there is a plenty of splendid mate- 
riai, too. Let me just mention two captivating names 

at of Turner, the savior and regenerator of the Re 

ler, and that of Colonel John Cockerill, editor, and 
t me hope principal owner of the Morning and Even- 
rurner is said to be rather shy, but keen 
as a Damascus blade. Everybody knows the bold and 
dashing Cockerill, Either would make a splendid Re- 


} 
i 


ing Advertiser 
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publican nominee and consolidate the Republican v 
There would be no bother about getting the Mill 
landites and the Brooktieldites, the Plattites and 
Blissites to concentrate on such nominees. I am 
the Tribune would cheerfully support either Cock 
or Turner. 

* * * 

Ir the political managers would consider for a1 
ment the intense interest that would be aroused in t 
metropolis by the candidacy of two sterling newspaper 
men for Mayor they would not hesitate to adopt my 
brilliant suggestion to pit a first-class Democratic jour 
nalist against a first-class Republican journalist for ‘‘just 
once ovly.’’ Let the hackneyed leaders take a ba 
seat, and try the effect of a little fresh brains and new 
paper sense. I know 1 might urge the claims of st 
another man for the post of Mayer; but sure am I tl 
it would be quite useless, because even were the Demo- 
crats, snap and anti-snap, to unite with the Republicans 
in nominating him, he would not accept. I mean, of 
course, James Gordon Bennett, of the J/erald. Nothing 
could ever induce the autocrat of the Champs Elysées 
to accept any office short of the Presidency at the call 
of his country. So let J. G. B. be counted out of the 
race, and now let me urge my brethren of the press to 
take up the cry of a journalist for Mayor. 

* * 


THE latest phase of the immigration question is, that 
there is comparatively little of it at present. That is, 
immigration has fallen off. The question, however, 
still remains: What should be the future attitude of 
this country in this important particular? We cer- 
tainly have made a mistake by tolerating the almost 
indiscriminate immigration of the past twenty years, 

* s * 

Ir we start upon the common ground that the lax 
regulations of recent years have done harm, perhaps 
we had better understand ourselves more fully by in- 
quiring in what direction the harm has been done, what 
If we agree that the 
country is the worse for its lax immigration laws, it 
will be easy to set to work to remedy the evil and make 
provision against it in the future, 


* * 
* 


Ir we contrast the earlier immigrants, chiefly from 
Germany and Great Britain, with the latter-day inpour 
from every country of the globe, the striking difference 
is, that the former came by degrees; that they made 
homes for themselves here in the course of a few years, 
and did not come in colonies under the guidance and 
control of task-masters who hired them out in large 
bodies to employers. They came as independent im- 
migrants. They were mostly unmarried, and their 
children, as well as the parents, afterward grew up 
into American citizens, attached to the country and 
knowing no other. Those earlier immigrants were 


really is the harm that is done. 


moral and vigorous and honest. They did not come 
to get an easy living; for in those early days work was 
scarce, wages low, and employers strict. They gave 
to the country, as a rule, full value for the privilege of 
working hard, and having liberty and a chance to get 


ahea |. 


* * 
x 


THE root of the harm done by recent immigration 
is in the enormous and constant inpour of whole fami- 
lies and colonies, taking up at once the lands that our 
own already overcrowded city populations will need. 
The immediate enjoyment of privileges that they did 
not help to make, and which they frequently render less 
valuable to those who did work to make them, has had 
a tendency to create a class of foreigners who are here 
to grasp everything for themselves and hold aloof from 
the rest of the people. The failure to learn the English 
language, on the part of these immigrants, is the least 
of the evils of which just complaint may be made. 

* Ps * 

WHEN it is said that they do not become Ameri- 
can, are not attached to the Flag, and are practically 
strangers eating up the substance of the country, whose 
labor market they debase and whose Homes of content- 
ment and moderate independence they threaten—even 
then all has not been said. Under such a lax system of 
indiscriminate and constant-inpour immigration by the 
shipload the United States will never attain Nationhood 
in the proper sense of the term. The country will sim 
ply become the commons where all may take possession 
without trespass; the ocean steamship lines will be sim 
ply so many safety-valves for the engine of Old World 
oppression. Whole counties in various States will be- 
come foreign in language, in thought, in sentiment, 
knowing no patriotism, except, perhaps, for the Old 
Land, and using the New Land as an easy place to live 
in, and a free country that has been foolishly free. 

* . * 

SOMETHING more will be needed than mere restric- 
tion. We cannot separate the two subjects of immigra- 
tion and citizenship. And, besides, we hope that an 
American Nation may some day be evolved from this 
heterogeneous population. It is not in order to con- 
demn an Italian, or a Hungarian, or a Pole, or keep 
him out of the country because of the country in which 
he was born. But the Padrone must not live upon the 
Italian. If these people come here, or if the English- 
man, Irishman, Frenchman or German comes here to 
east his lot with the rest of us who love Columbia for 
her own sake, for what she represents, and for the 
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rtunities she offers to all who wish to become her 
iren, the regulations for citizenship should be such 
the newcomers shall have an opportunity to pre- 
themselves, that they may not continue to be 
‘rs and sojourners. 
* e * 

fo this end we must draw the distinction between 

invasion by shiploads and a coming here to better 

smselves. The very first law passed should be, that 
one ship shall bring to any port of entry more than 
suit one-fourth of what it has averaged during the 

t ten years. 

7 * 
* 

\ COMPLETE shutting off of immigration for one or 
o years has been advocated. If that were practicable 
might be a good idea; but even if it were done, we 
ould still have upon our hands the problem of what 
do with the colonies already in our midst; with the 
rds of passage who earn their big wages and belong to 
ades Unions here and invest their earnings ‘‘at home” ; 
with the people who would be, at least in the next gen- 
eration, attached to the country and its institutions, 
were it not for such false and unscrupulous leaders as 
the Padrones; with the labor-gangs who persist in work- 
ing for slave-wages until they find out their power, when 
they turn to riot, arson and bloodshed; and with the 
sturdy foreigners who have taken up whole counties 
ithe West, and are rapidly foreignizing the counties 
instead of being Americanized themselves. If we can- 
not shut off immigration altogether we must, at least, 
clog the stream while we pass State and Federal laws 
to cover the cases of the unassimilated foreign element 
already here. Close investigation has convinced me 
that even the most discouraging of the Great Unassimi- 
lated would become good American citizens if they only 
knew what that means for them. If we cannot show 
them this, laws, at least, can be passed to enable their 
children to grow up to love the country, to understand 
its laws, the limitations of its liberty—and to become, 

in a word, really valuable acquisitions. 

* * 
* 

WE ought to take care of the immigration problem 
we have before we make it any more serious or difficult. 
Let us have aslowing up at the ports and a few good 
laws to prevent the foreignizing of American territory. 

* * 

H. WoutF & Co. of Chicago employ three hundred 
hands making and handling peddlers’ supplies. On July 
28 the firm announced a reduction in wages from twelve 
dollars a week to nine dollars, owing to the hard times. 
The employés had been working three hours every Sun- 
day morning for nothing, and had been receiving fifteen 
cents for working until eleven o’clock three nights in 
the week ina badly ventilated basement. But the three- 
dollar cut was more than they could stand, so they went 
on strike. This looks like a case of very patient and 
very reasonable employés being asked to do more, be- 
cause they have been willing to do much. 

* * * 

As OncE A WEEK goes to press Washington dis- 
patches announce that an agreement is in sight on the 
tariff question, among the Democratic members of the 
Conference Committee. A prominent Democratic Rep- 
resentative gave it as his opinion, August 3, that a tariff 
bill would be signed by the President within ten days. 
In this connection it is safe to say that the tariff bill— 
what it will be, when it will become law, and what it 
will do for us if it ever does—is a very unsafe contin- 
gency to bet on at this time. As an illustration of this: 
it was known August 3 that the Senate was still seeking 
to arrange the sugar schedule satisfactorily, and the 
problem to be solved was as to how much the House of 
Representatives would stand in the direction of legis- 
lation alleged to be in the interest of the Sugar Trust. 

* 7 
* 

Tue best belief was that coal and iron would remain 
on the dutiable list, with a reciprocity provision adopted 
relating to coal. It was even given out by friends of 
the Administration that the Republican Senators had 
agreed to silence, and not to stand in the way of the De- 
mocracy’s getting some kind of a tariff measure through, 
if the Democrats would leave the cotton, woolen and 
metal schedules just as they are in the Senate Bill. The 
Republican Senators were anxious to get an early ad- 
journment. Senator Sherman expected to leave Wash- 
ington by the middle of this week. 


* +# 
> 


THE Democratic Conferrees were all hope, not un- 
mingled, it is true, with anxiety. It had been a hard 
fight—might bea hard fight for some time yet—but they 
hoped not, and the end of last week was bright with 
promise of relief. The understanding as ONCE A WEEK 
goes to press is, that in case of an agreement the way is 
to be cleared in both Houses and an effort made to 
finish up the business of the session by the end of the 
present week. 

* "a * 

HopEFUL as these dispatches and rumors are, the end 
may be yet a long way off. If the Cleveland-Wilson 
letter had not been given to the public, the President 
night gracefully do what the Conservative Senators 
said he agreed to do, namely, accept the best possible 
tariff measure that could command forty-three votes. 
After taking it upon himself to ring in such elements 
as perfidy, party dishonor and betrayal of the people, I 
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cannot see how the Senate Bill can be consistently signed 
by Mr. Cleveland without very material modification— 
and that, it is conceded on all hands, the Senate will not 
tolerate. It is true the President may recede from his 
position, sign the Gorman Bill, and leave the responsi- 
bility upon the Senate—but the Democracy expect to 
see sterner stuff than that in Grover Cleveland. It seems 
that Senator Gorman has already challenged the Ad- 
ministration and Wilson: if the Conference Committee 
make material alterations in the Senate Bill, the Mary- 
land Senator will withdraw from the tariff leadership, 
and then, if the Senate rejects the amended measure, 
he will ask his opponents to shoulder the responsibility 
of the failure of tariff legislation at this session cf Con- 
gress. 
~ 7 
* 

ALL this delay, all this quite absurd hair-splitting of 
tariff rates, is doing serious injury to the country; but 
it is not a case wherein the damage was unexpected. 
The intelligent student of events, the observant average 
reader acquainted with existing conditions in various 
Democratic States, must have known that the protective 
tariff had Democratic supporters under the guise of Sen- 
ators and even Representatives who claimed to be “‘tarilf 
reformers, but not free traders.’’ Such a Congressman 
could not, of course, accept free raw materials—which 
is not only free trade as far as it goes, but was intended 
to pave the way for ultimate free trade in manufactured 
commodities. It is not necessary to point out the incon- 
sistency of these Democratic Congressmen in straining 
at free coal and free iron, and swallowing free wool and 
free lumber. The fact remains that the Conservative 
Senators did exactly what their States’ best interests 
seemed to demand, and what every observer not blinded 
with hope for the success of a theory knew they would 
do. It does seem strange indeed that, while President 
Cleveland had a ponderous Senate on his hands, the sa- 
gacious Executive did not realize that he was hefting a 
good deal of coal and iron—to say nothing of the Sen- 
atorial sugar. But he knows it now. 

* * 
* 

Hops springs eternal, great expectations mislead the 
judgment at times of even the most hard-headed, men 
dare to expect, sometimes, when they fancy they are 
weighing probabilities; and it may be that President 
Cleveland and Representative Wilson, in the flush of 
Democratic victory, felt justified in expecting that a 
Democratic Congress would abolish McKinleyism and 
put a Democratic measure in its place on the Statute 
Book of the United States. But McKinleyism was the 
latest phase, the most comprehensive expression of the 
principle of protection that the country had yet found. 
The country had been running along under protection 
for many years. There were hundreds of thousands of 
Democrats working in the protected industries. The 
great masses of Democratic voters were in favor of noth- 
ing more than tariff reform, and were wont to hotly re- 
pudiate even a leaning toward free trade. Many of them 
thought perhaps there might be no harm in free iron 
and free coal; but such Democrats were to be found in 
greatest number, I fancy, outside of the States repre- 
sented by the Conservative Senators. The industrial 
complexion of the Senate Democracy was unfavorable 
to free raw materials, and it is one of the strangest phe- 
nomena in contemporary politics that the Wilson-Cleve- 
land Democracy ever hoped to get the Wilson-Cleveland 
scheme through that body. 

* * 
* 

THERE is nothing more to be said at this time except 
that, if the Senate Tariff Bill, with slight modifications, 
does become a law inside of the coming week, the busi- 
ness interests of the country will not be seriously af- 
fected. The difference between the McKinley Law and 
the compromise tariff bill that is likely to become law 
at this session of Congress will be largely a difference 
in degree of protection rather than a difference of eco- 
nomic principle. The exceptions are in the case of free 
wool and free lumber, and I do not quite understand 
how even Democratic Congressmen representing agri- 
cultural districts and States can consistently vote for 
free wool while according protection to the capitalists’ 
iron and coal. In a word, the guess is still a safe one 
that a new tariff law will not be passed inside of the 
coming week. 

* * 
* 

THE Vigilant won the special match race against the 
Britannia, August 4, by 6 minutes and 33 seconds elapsed 
time, and 4 minutes and 29 seconds corrected time, de- 
ducting a time allowance of 2 minutes and 4 seconds. 
The race was sailed over a course of forty-eight miles, 
The friends of the Britannia had counted on an easy 
victory for their favorite. The breeze was strong, and 
the weather was favorable, it is alleged, for the Ameri- 
can craft. The race was won from tlie start, and was 
never in doubt. 

* * 
+ 

As usual, the London papers took occasion to vent 
their disappointment in some very artistic figuring to 
show that the Britannia had not sufficient time allow- 
ance. Mr. Gould himself met with an accident before 
the race while boarding his yacht. He fell into the 
brine from the plank between his launch and the Vigi- 
lant. With his mackintosh over his head he treaded 
water until he was able to get his hands free, when he 


saved himself from drowning by a quick movement. 
He was none the worse for his adventure, and as thie 
Vigilant won, anyhow, a little outside wetting did not 
hurt our bold Yankee skipper 

. * 

GREAT BRITAIN claims to know all about everything 
in China, but has heard nothing about the reported loss 
of Li Hung Chang's yellow jacket, by order of the Em 
peror. Li is still at the head of Chinese affairs, civil 
and military. He must have been expecting trouble 
with Japan in Corea. 
getting ready for it. He returned, a few weeks ag 
from an inspection of Chinese forts and armaments 


x . 
x 


AFTER five hours’ severe fighting at Kashan 
completely routed at 8 A.M., July 


He seems, indeed, to have been 


Chinese army was 
29. The battle began at the rather early hour of 3 A.M 
the Chinese lost five hundred men, and the Japanes 
lost five officers and seventy men. 


x 
. 


A DISPATCH from Tien Tsin, received August 4, 
stated that thirteen Japanese, who were forcibly taken 
by the Chinese from on board the British steamer Chu 
Ying, were at once returned to that vessel upon the 
order of Li Hung Chang, who issued the order the mo 
ment he heard of the incident. The Viceroy also sent 
an apology to the British Consul, and ordered the pur 
ishment of those responsible for the removal of the 
Japanese from the ship. All the Japanese residents of 
Pekin have left for home 

<i * 

THE British dispatch boat Alacrity went to Nagasaki 
August 3, and took on board Captain Galesworthy and 
Mate Tamplin and Quartermaster Evangelista, of the 
sunken Chinese-British transpert Kow Shung. They had 
been held as prisoners; but upon the demand of the 
British authorities they were, of course, surrendered 
without delay. 


* * 
* 


But England is not to have a monopoly of interfer 
ence, though she is the first of the Powers to show her 
self. A dispatch from Paris says that the French fleet 
in the East has been ordered to the seat of war. 
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NEW NOVEL IN THE SESI-MONTHLY LIBRARY. 

“THE IDOL,’’ by Mme. P. Caro, specially translated 
from the French for ONCE A WEEK Library, is the novel 
which goes to subscribers with this number. It is a 
clever study of some very uncommon types of human 
ity. The story tells itself by means of letters written 
to his sister by a young man who has been employed to 
arrange and catalogue the library of a great French 
chateau. On his arrival he finds a strange yet interest- 
ing company of guests in the house. The hostess, a 
widowed countess, is young, rich, and beautiful. From 
these premises it will be seen that there is no lack of 
interesting material for the novelist to work upon. 
From the first the reader's attention is secured, and it 
never flags. The book is at once thoughtful and lively, 
dealing with many serious problems of life, but in such 
a good-humored way that there is not a heavy line in 
it. The plot is distinctly original, and the dénouement 
most unlooked-for. Subscribers can hardly fail to en 
joy this clever and sprightly story, which, moreover, is 
unexceptionable in point of morality. 

“The Idol’ will be followed by a number of first 
class novels by leading writers of fiction. The ‘‘Game 
of Life,”’ by DARLEY DALE; ‘‘People of the Mist,’’ by 
RipeER HaGGarD; ‘A Rising Star,’’ by Davip Crristit 
Murray, and GRANT ALLEN’S latest and most interest 
ing romance of Russian intrigue entitled, ‘‘Under Sealed 
Orders,’’ are in course of preparation, and will appear 
in succession in the Library. The old subscribers may, 
therefore, feel satisfied that the coming year will bring 
them a feast of good reading, even surpassing in quality 
that which has hitherto been supplied by the Library. 
Intending subscribers should hasten to send in their 
names, so as to lose none of the chances offered them 
of securing the best and newest works of fiction ata 
nominal price. NO OTHER LIBRARY IN AMERICA offers 
its subscribers such a cheap and high-class collection 
of novels as does the Semi-Monthly Library of OncE a 
WEEK. 

-e-- 


THE MATHEMATICAL PROBLEM, 


A GREAT many answers were received to the query, 
‘‘How many Copies of ONCE A WEEK would be required 
to encircle the earth at the equator, the sheets being sep 
arated and laid side by side?’’ which appeared in the is- 
sue of June 2, but strange to relate, not one was correct 
The problem, however, is an extremely simple one, as 
will be seen by the solution given below. The mistake 
made by all the competitors was inaccuracy in the meas 
urement of the paper. The correct figures are as fol 
lows : 


Measurement across one sheet of Once A WEEK 
f r shee sof ; 
uur sheets of oo» OD} —4 
Circumference of the Earth at Equator... 24,800 m 
‘ 1.577.600,640 inches 
1 ‘ pore 
pres 17,676,197 424 


The competitor who came nearest to this result was 
Oscar R. Simensen, Moorhead, Minn., whose answer 
was 17,676,020.°%-. As no correct answer was received 
the prize offered is withdrawn, 
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HOW THE GREAT PHARAOH CLEVELANDOAH DID TRY TO BUILD HIS GREAT PYRAMID. 
FROM RECENTLY DISCOVERED EGYPTIAN TABLETS. 















Transactions on a Tropic Farm. 


BY JULIAN HAW TITORNI 





ny 1 to be treated ad 
t 1 } ian irned 
J i i} dita rol Sul 
, } ot tackle it 
| purpe t lé { I ttt ageciinin ae 
f f 1 | have already drawn up a pre 
UI e of contents for t First Volume It 
{ prise poout ‘ en hundred pa eS 
1 nto wut forty chapter ar 
inged Lhe r mal ai I is [oO \ 
| 
I I 
I find space inadequate to prolong this schedule; the 


irth Part contair nine chapters, and is followed by 
Fifth, devoted to such matters as Butchers, the Baker, 


Water-Carriers, Peddlers, Spectators, and so o1 Both 
of these Parts will conclude, like the preceding ones, 
with chapters on Tick IT expect this volume will be 
, ished posthum ly indeed, it would not be pru 


dent for me to survive it; and the remaining five of 


the set will | represented by bundles of memoranda 








only My heirs and assigns can write them out, if they 
choos As to the present article, it will contain noth 
ing more than a few detached observations; and I wish 
to premise for the benefit of any inhabitant of the Island 
who may chance to come across a stray copy thereof, 
that Lby no mea design my experiences to be regarded 
as in any respect typical of that of native farmers, or 
of anybody els« Tam willing to admit that they mas 
be t lutely uni jue I am sure, almost, that some of 
them are 8 The other day, down in Kingston, some 

il Junius published a review of some ingenuous ob- 
Re! tions of mune vhich convinced me that Jamaica 
i I he rest of the ld in being a place where Ap 

















pearance ire illusory, and where we can be certain of 
i me thir that Nothing Is what It Seems to Be 
to the eyes of anybody not born-and-lived on the spot. 
This critic iid—but no matter | retired to the Moun- 
tains, like the Maroons, and have armed myself with 
two rill i re er, and an Irish blackthorn shillelah, 
pure! d at Cor und warranted Besides, there is 
t lam a desperate man; and there are ten of 
1 T 
\\ t were Imported nto Jamaica in 
hi (io t re were none for I read, in h 
| hed, by the bv. befor my 
ul 1 after t ithor had been f¢ 
\ k England), tl he w in tl 
ha i it in the woods and lying down amid 
vi ynad bber to watch the | { f animal 
I ! ! ti I hrot i pasture or 
up { 1 1 than | 1 ot dol 
‘ t . ite eems t ! \ ent t of his 
timea ids or ¢ patl in short 
tix \ (10 til J l Ne} | ‘ 
th ( i \ t ve abolishe i \ indeed 
bu I k If the iW rought 
th I i do not tl inv monument 
w j I | m, unle I enemies of 
Jat Lik d t diminish the 
be 1 nery, | 1 few engagements 
“ ' ting it 
fr < 1 l nh I 
d } ‘ 1 icy and 
ubijuit \ rf t yuld n a square 
1 ve \ spa inhabited 
’ ; , , t t I powder 
na to e, or longer. You 
wo . & he b 
r 1 iml l 
red } we of your skin, which itch to 
a 1 revela ) BO ti I lated mil 
or} ler contain the « of your tenar 
yf hous t é what w 
fy 1 Ldo1 I » ima 
It But anvwi e aAb¢ tt 
I | W that p e, wh conver 
7 \ t or stand i 
nd-fro move ent 
f eir perso! 
‘ iv, prec pied expre 
\ \ iown 1 n this planet 
f r 1 ement i i 
1 ‘ le 
‘ \ tI t tel lir 
y w x W I it you ) ere 
f It L <M I xpress 
I t Tt ‘ TY Ket ‘ le ~ 
‘ , na re $s so 
ti tead ers. Thi 
1 i il il sses of t 
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world. It is difficult to suppose that the Insular con- 
ception of heaven can be otherwise qua ad than as 
a piace where there are no tik In addition to the 


powder-ticks, there are at least two other varieties 

the Red Tick, and the Silver Tic Both are infinitely 
larger than their cousin, but the most titanic of the lot 
scarcely equals the dimensions of our own amiabie and 
comely little representative of the family. The silver 
variety is the larger. Having got on you, he sticks his 
head into you, and you can pull him out only by pull- 
ing out the environment which he has taken a fancy to 
along with him. Consequently, the usual proce is to 
r of 





slice him off even with your surface, with a p 
scissors or a razor; and then, in course of time, his re- 


mains will fester out of you. His traits seem to bea 
combination of those of the snapping -turtle and the 
bull-dog. \s to the red tick, which in respect of size 


stands between the other two, he is upon the whole less 
terrible than either of them. He is not so numerous as 
the powder-tick, and not so mangling as the other. But 
he keeps you from ennui all the same, and is more domes- 
tic in his ways. He is not content to wait for you out 
doors, but follows you in, and feeds on you while you 
feed, or read, or sleep. But let me have done with 
ticks, at least on paper! 

Jamaica resembles Japan in at least one respect 
that natural phenomena occur there after a fashion Op- 
posite to the common experience. They do not, I be- 
lieve, stable their horses with their tails toward the 
manger; in fact, lam not aware that they stable them 
at all. But ponds grow here on the tops of hills, and 
the valleys are dry. Ido not say that this is the in- 
variable rule; but it is the case with our pond. Our 
house is twenty-three hundred feet above sea-level; 
and the pond (ona hill close by, with a deep gully be- 
tween), is exactly on a level with the house. In the 
gully there is a sink-hole—a vertical cavity in the rocky 
crust—about ten feet in diameter, and perhaps three 
hundred feet deep; it has no water in it. The pond is 
a round saucer of water, five yards across and three 
feet in depth. It has no inlet or outlet, yet it never 
runs dry. A clump of bamboos grows around it, and 
it is the prevalent theory that the roots of the bamboos 
suck up the water! The liquid is of a pale reddish 
brown hue, and as opaque as the red mud in which it lies’ 
There is no way of conveying it to the house, unless by 
an aqueduct a quarter of a mile long on tegs two hundred 
feet in height Altogether, we leave it to the cattle on 
the place and get our own drinking material otherwise. 

For example, there is another spring, of clear water, 
about a mile and a half away; and we charter a line of 
native ladies, who fetch the liquor to us on their heads, 
in tin cans and tubs, weighing, when filled, about seventy 
pounds. The ladies march elastically along throughout 
asummer's day, up hill and down, straight as poplars 
and smiling as baskets of chips, and chatting intermi- 
nably together in their alleged language, which no one 
except themselves can understand—and I have my 
doubts even about them, This might seem a riotously 
expensive process for theiremployer. It costs ninepence 
a day apiece, and I suppose we are paying double what 
anative would have topay. Having brought the water, 
they pour it into the four big hogsheads which stand 
under the eaves on the north side of the house, and re- 
turn for more. If it were not for the showers, they 


would keep this up forever. Fatigue is, for them, out 
of the question entirely. 

Fortunately for us, showers are not infrequent. In 
fact, since our arrival in the country last December, it 
has rained in the Island, somewhere, every day. We 


have generally been able to see the operation going on 
it a distance, when it did not take place just where 
we were. On the other hand, a much-needed shower 
would sometimes pass by us on the other side of the 
road, like the Levite, flooding the place where it would 
do no good, and leaving us dry asa lime-kiln. Again, 
when a sudden fall of rain descends on a roof which up 
to that moment has been baking for eight hours or more 
in a tropic sunshine, it dries up and evaporates so fast 
that, for several minutes, none is left to run into the 
gutter-pipes. Thousands of gallons have come down, 
but not a drop is in our hogsheads; for by the time 
has got ready to run in the rain-cloud has passed on for 


t 


the day. If, however, the shower continues, at 


a goou 
tropic pace, for say twenty minutes, the four cascades 
have a chance to get in their work; and it is marvelous 
how soon those huge barrels are filled to overflowing. 


Of course, when the regular spring and autumn rains 
set in, your anxiety is not to catch the water, but to 
avoid being caught by it and carried away. But in 


these summer days, the thunder-shower errant is our 
sole means of rescue from the dragon drought. And 
there has been revealed to us an infallible sign whereby) 
to be certified of his approach. You may observe, in 
the partial table of contents printed above, that Chapter 

is to be given up to a discussion of Blue Peak; and 


you may have wondered what connection could exist 
st seventy miles 





between our farm and a mountain at le: 
away to the south and east. The connection is simple 
» although the cause may be a mystery to the 

meteorological mind When it is going to rain 
on our farm, we can clearly discern the outline of the 
Peak, through a gap in the neighboring hills; and when 
the rain is going to miss us, we cannot. I mean to go 
horoug! n in that 
twentieth chapter; and close this mention of the water 





enol 











nto the science of this phenome 





pply by observing that after water has stood a day 
two in the butts it becomes alive with minute wig- 
gling creatures which promptly develop into mosquitoes 
i swarm in through our open windows, But a resi- 
lence of a year or two in New Jersey has rendered us 
indifferent to even tropic mosquitoes; the latter are 
neither so courageous in attack, nor so deadly at close 
quarters, nor are they of such athletic and herculean 
build. I suppose that a rash attempt to rival the ticks 
may have resulted in exhausting the physique of the 
race. Their bites soon fade away, and though they ar 
up by tive « wk, they usually retire by nine or ten in 
the evening. and leave us the night clea 
The mongoose is a native of the l 
brought here to exterminate the snakes, 1! 
is now said that none of the Jamaica snakes were 





ie dGld 








and 
pol Perhaps there were no snakes in Ireland 
before St. Patrick went there. I shall collect statistics 
on these points in my tenth chapter. Meanwhile, the 
mongoose, having eaten the last snake, poisonous or 
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not, was hungry again the next morning, and ate 
chicken. Since then, he has subsisted on chicker 
and other feathered bipeds; so that poultry-raising 
Jamaica has become a pursuit full of excitement ai 
risk, A benefactor is awaited who shall teach the peo; 
how to exterminate the mongoose. He is a pretty litt 
creature, a cross between a squirrel and a weasel in a 
pearance. In the early morning and toward sunset } 
glides gracefully about over the stone walls and betwee 
clumps of bushes; but he isa terror when at work. \W 
had a fine rooster, who, on the morning after we got 
him, arose early to crow, and came under my bedroor 
window to do most of it, so that I gave way to unchris 
tian thoughts about him. But his crowing stopped 
after a while, and when I came out to breakfast I was 
shown a matted mass of bones and feathers, all eaten 
out and sucked dry—all that remained of the rooster 
after the fell mongoose got through with him. I would 
rather have eaten him myself. But there is one respect 
in which the mongoose might be regarded as a conven 
ience to the peasantry of the Island—in case,that is, they 
were addicted toa practice Ww hich obtains widely among 
our own colored population. Perhaps, under the cir- 
cumstances, I need not specify it further. When a 
chicken disappears, it is always the mongoose that took 
it; and my investigations have inclined me to the opin 
ion that this little animal must resemble the ant in lay- 
ing up stores of provender against a possible time of 
scarcity ; inasmuch as it often happens that not so much 
as a toe-nail or a beak is left of the vanished fowl to 
bear witness to its murder. And it seems improbable 
that so slender a beast as the mongoose should have 
swallowed a six-pound chicken absolutely whole. No: 
he must have thrown him over his shoulder after the 
style of the fox, and conveyed it to his burrow; and 
sometimes, so diligent is he, that he will carry off six or 
eight in this way of a morning. At least, that is what 
the neighboring colored peasantry declare; and they 
must know. 

Speaking of the peasantry, the working days in 
Jamaica are from Monday to Thursday, inclusive. 
But suppose you hire a gang of men, as we did, to 
build a water-tank, the job being calculated to last six 
weeks. It is to be premised that there is no such thing 
as a settled standard of time in the outlying regions of 
Jamaica. It is one thing for Brown’s Town, for ex- 
ample, and quite another for St. Ann’s, the two places 
being ten miles apart. You, we will say, live in an iso- 
lated farm, and can have either of these times, or both, 
or neither, as you please. But it always happens that 
the clock, be it where it may, which is most tardy in 
recording the hour of 6:30 A.M., is the clock by which 
your workmen time themselves to arrive; while, to 
compensate for this, they desist for lunch according 
to the timepiece which is spryest in getting up to twelve. 
Again, they revert to the clock of their first love for the 
afternoon stint, and once more obey the suggestions of 
the second as to the existence of half-past four. What 
with one thing and another, the attendance for a day of 
(ostensibly) nine hours is seven hours and a half; and 
a third part of those hours is consumed in friendly dis- 
cussions, in profound reveries and contemplations, and 
in plaintive lamentations over the hardness of the labor- 
er’s lot. The work proceeds, your American overseer 
losing an average of three pounds avoirdupois a day in 
the struggle to suppress his feelings. At length, about 
half way through, one of your hands declares that he 
can work no longer at the present rate of wages, and 
demands an immediate increase. His proposition is 
declined, and he takes his pick, and departs. You get 
another to fill his place after a delay of three days, and 
continue your tank. A week elapses, and then the head 
contractor announces that he has work of his own to 
do, and must desist from this enterprise for an indefinite 
period, in order to perform it. ‘‘Representations”’ on 
the part of your American are unavailing; the gang 
marches away, and you compose yourself to await 
their return, which may or may not occur during the 





summer, 
Now, what are you going to do about this? If you 
complain, the people point out to you that it is only as 
a favor to you that they take the trouble to work for 
you atall. You may regard this asa mere flight of rhet- 
oric on their part; but it is little more than the sober 
fact. Why should they work? For money? But why 
should they want money ?—they have nothing to spend 
it for. They either own their little homesteads, er their 
rentisnominal. They raise what they eat—yams, cocoa, 
goats, hogs; mangos and oranges and bananas are free. 
Their clothes, if they are great dandies, may cost them 
ten dollars a year; but I doubt it. There are no place 
of amusement to make a hole in their pockets, no coa 
to buy for winter. They do their cooking either with 
peat or wood, which any one may cut anywhere. They 
are not given to drink, and if they were, they could buy 
rum enough for all purposes for a few pennies. They 
are wholly destitute of what we would call ambition; 
they don’t care to rise in the social rank, or to “‘better 
their condition’’ in any way. They like to enjoy the 
climate, to pick off the ticks, and to do as little else as 
possible. Whyshould they not? It isa favor that they 
do anything for us. With their past and their future, 
I would act just as they do. They know the time is 
coming when the last white man will be crowded off 
the Island, and they are content to wait for that time; 
there is no hurry. There is nothing about them that 
you can get hold of to make them stir: no fear, no 
temptation, no shame. On the other hand, they have 
no competitors. The coolie contingent is limited by 
law so that it amounts to practically nothing; and it 
seems settled that white workmen cannot live here 
more than two years. Whether it is the climate that 
kills them, or the rum, or the black women, or all three, 
nobody knows, and it makes little difference. They die; 
and though, to people who know how to live, and what 
not to do, Jamaica is one of the healthiest as well as 
loveliest places on the planet, it is fatal to American or 
European laborers, because they persist in being drunken, 
dissolute, and defiant of all hygienic laws. Accord- 
ingly, let us white farmers take what we can get out of 


the native laborer, and be blanked glad to get it, as 
the American overseer Says. 

I had meant to relieve your curiosity about the 
Pimento Horse in Chapter XV.; but he will have to 
wait for some ‘future opportunity. He can afford to 


do it. 
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A VISIT TO THE AQUARIUS. 


HEN the interior view of the 
Aquarium at Castle Garden 
was published in this paper not 
long ago the public scarcely 
hoped to be furnished with 
such a treat as that about to be 
given in the form of an exhi- 
bition of curious fish. Enter- 
ing the arena, now almost 
ready to be opened to visitors, 
we are confronted with a curi- 
ous atmospheric fountain. Ap- 
proaching, our curiosity and 

pon wonder are in no wise lessened 

by perceiving that the foun- 
tain proceeds from the blow- 
holes of a beluga, or white 
whale, gliding lazily about his great tank, amusing 
himself by spouting or blowing high in air and upon 
any one who chances to come too near. Turning to the 

left, we come to another huge tank, which contains a 

very different sort of creature. Lying about the bottom 

of the tank are a number of curious-looking sleepy in- 

dividuals, who seem always on the point of taking a 

nap. These are the different species of ray. Their flat 

bodies and curious-looking faces, with large three-cor- 
ner-shaped eyes continually opening and shutting, make 
the visitors yawn and feel tired. A little further we 
come to the throne of the sea-lion. Most people imagine 
that this creature is called a lion because of its fierce 
nature. They will find it to be quite a different animal. 

The name of sea-lion is given to it on account of the 

noise it makes, and the heavy mass of stiff, curly crisp 

hair, which bears some resemblance to the mane of a 

lion. It comes from the shores of the Behring Sea Isl- 








PORPOISES AT PLAY. 


ands. After listening toits hoarse barking one is nearly 
deaf. We proceed to the next tank. Here we come 
across a number of porpoises at play. What a curious 
sight it is to observe these fish leap out of the water as 
they chase each other about, jumping over each other’s 
backs and capering gracefully. They seem never to 
tire, and play and splash about until the water pre- 
sents the appearance of a rolling sea. It is to these fish 
that the foundation of many wonderful yarns of the 
sea-serpent can be laid. Sometimes eighty or ninety 
of these fish form a line, swimming in single file, and 
presenting ata distance something of the appearance 
of a huge sea-serpent. In the next tank we find that 
wonderful fencer, the sword-fish. The pugnacity of 
the sword-fish and its wonderful strength have been 
shown on many occasions. In 1871 the yacht Redhot, 
used by the United States Fish Commission of New Bed- 
ford, was sunk by one of these fish. In 1827 we find an- 
other account of the wonderful strength of this fish. The 
ship Fortune was pierced by a thrust from one of these 
strange terrors of the deep, the sword penetrating cop- 
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SEALS 1N TANE. 


per, an inch board under sheathing, a three-inch plank 
of hard wood, twelve inches of solid white oak timber, 
and lastly, the head of an oil cask. 

Now we arrive at a very wonderful series of animals, 
which, although they breathe atmospheric air like other 
mammalia, are yet almost entirely aquatic in their habits. 
These are the seals. Theirclumsy, scuttling movements 
when on land form a curious contrast with the easy 
grace of their progress through the water. When these 
animals desire to leave the water they rush violently 
toward the shore, and, by the force of their impulse, 
shoot themselves out of the water and scramble up the 
bank as fast as they can. On taking the water again 
they shuffle to the edge of the bank and tumble them- 
selves into the sea or river in a very unceremonious 
manner, gliding away as if rejoicing that they were 
once more in their proper element. But we must not 
linger too long here, as there are many avonderful creat- 
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ures yet to be seen. So we pass on to the next and last 
of the seven large tanks which are situated about the 
centre of the arena. This contains one of the most re 
markable of ali the specimens. It is the manatee. It is 
difficult to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion regard- 
ing the origin of the name ‘‘Manatee.’’ Certain it is 
that it was first used by the early Spanish and Portu- 
guese explorers. Petro Matire, who is the first to record 
the existence of the animal, in 1500, does not give ita 
name. The notes which he gives were probably taken 









ORIGINAL MERMAID (MANATEE). 


from the original records of 
Columbus’s fourth voyage, 
in the narrative of which 
they are mentioned. The 
hands of the manatee have 
nails, and as the structure 
of the bones allows it to turn 
its flippers in any direction 
at pleasure, a certain  re- 
semblance to the human 
arm is produced. The mam- 
me, too, are pectoral, and 
it is said that the females 
hold their young to their 
breasts with one flipper, while with the other they steer 
themselves through the water. There is little doubt 
that their quaint, half-intelligent appearance has caused 
them, when seen at a distance, half out of the water, 
to be taken for human beings. Hence the story of 
Mermaids. The first apparent reference to the Ameri- 
can manatees in literature appears to be that in the 
narrative of Columbus’s first voyage, in 1493. Tak- 
ing up the thread of the narrative as given by Her- 
rara, we read as follows: ‘‘Wednesday, the 9th of Janu- 
ary, he hoisted sail, came to Punta Roxa, or Red Point 
—which is thirty-six leagues from Monte Cristo—and 
there they took tortoises as big as bucklers as they went 
to lay their eggs ashore. The Admiral (Columbus) af- 
firmed he had thereabouts seen three Mermaids, they 
raised themselves far above the water, and that they 
were not so handsome as they are painted, that they 
had something like a human face, and that he had seen 
others on the coast of Guinea.”’ 

There are two other curious *% < 
fish which are worthy of notice ~ ; 
—the goose fish, or angler, and y 
the sea-horse. The goose fishes 
are sluggish and slow -mov- 
ing animals, occasionally seen 
swimming near the surface, 
though ordinarily found upon 
the bottom. They feed upon 
other fish—often on large ones. 
Their swallowing powers are practically unlimited. 
From the time of Alian every popular essay on the 
habits of curious fishes has told how the angler entices 
its prey with its long tentacles. The name, ‘‘goose fish,”’ 
is given it on account of its habit of catching geese 
when it can. There is authentit record of seven wild 
ducks having been taken from the stomach of one of 
them. Slyly approaching from below, they seize their 
victims as they float upon the surface. They annoy 
fishermen by swallowing the wooden buoys attached 
to the lobster-pots. 

Most people, when they hear of a sea-horse, imagine it 
to be asort of half-horse, and half-fish; but it will be seen 
that instead of being a monstrous fish it is very small 
and mild-looking. The formation of its head somewhat 
resembles that of a horse. These fish attach themselves 






ANGLER FISH. 


by the prehensile tail to seaweed, or any floating sub- 
stance, and thus become drifted by currents over great 
distances. 

We now turn our attention to the glass tanks, which 








are situated all around the arena close tothe wall. Here 
we find not only very different kinds of fish, but: these 
tanks are beautifully decorated with living so-called sea 


plants—coral, anemones, ete. I have only shown one 
of these tanks in illustration, as I might keep writing 
for days and weeks about the beautiful things which 
are to be seen there. After having spent hour after 
hour looking at these queer animals we start to leave, 
many queer things filling our imagination, We depart 
seeing the numerous starfish dancing a ballet, hand in 


hand, as it were, to the accompaniment of the splashing 
of the porpoise and roaring of the sea-lion 
J. OLIVER 


NUGENT 
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ADMIRED BURNS. 


AT Washington there is a botanical garden of small 
extent which is maintained ostensibly for the purpose of 
cultivating rare plants. Its real uses are different. It 
supplies flowers to the White House when the Presi 
dent’s conservatories fall short, and it furnishes a 
limited supply of flowers, too, to members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives and to certain 
officials high in authority. The controlling spirit of 
these greenhouses is a Scotchman named Smith, the 
friend of two generations of statesmen. Smith is an 
American, first; but he is none the less a Scotchman, 
with a warm love for all things which belong to his 
native land, and, most of all, with a love for Scotch 
literature. 

Kept in office for so many years and under so many 
Administrations, Smith is something of an autocrat. 
He does full justice to all who have an official claim 
onhim; but beyond the strict requirements of his official 
position he has many favors to dispense, and he dispenses 
them with a free hand to those who have a personal 
claim to his consideration. Not long ago Senator Call 
of Florida wished to ask a favor officially of Mr. Smith, 
He knew that he must approach the soft side of the old 
man, but he did not San how todoit. Mr. Call is a Ken- 
tuckian who has endeavored during his public career to 
achieve the reputation of being a great Constitutional 
lawyer. It is the ambition which has spoiled a great 
many good, second-rate Senators and Representatives. 
Being absorbed in this pursuit, Mr. Call has had little 
time for lighter literature, and he is not intimately ac- 
quainted with the poets. He is entirely out of sympathy 
with all things Scotch. In his ignorance of Mr. Smith's 
peculiarities, he went to Senator Hoar of Massachusetts 
and asked his advice. 

“There is one sure road to Smith’s heart,’' said Mr. 
Hoar. ‘Tell him that you are an admirer of Burns, 
and draw him into conversation about his library.” 

Mr. Call went on his mission, but returned from it 
unsuccessful, He had found Mr. Smith anything but 
cordial. 

“Did you try Burns on him?’’ asked Mr. Hoar. 

“That's what I don’t understand at all,’’ said Mr. 
Call. ‘“‘He was pleasant enough until I tried to follow 
your suggestion. But from the time I said to him: ‘I’m 
a great admirer of Jimmy Burns,’ he began to freeze 
up. 

Mr. Hoar has told the story about the Senate, and 
it will be a long time before Mr. Call hears the last of 
‘“Jimmy’’ Burns. 
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THE greatly increasing interest felt in the art of As 
trology has determined ONCE A WEEK to publish here 
after an Astrological Department, under the directiox 
of a skilled astrologer. Any person filling out one of 
the coupons printed in each issue of ONCE A WEEK and 
sending it to this office, will have a brief Nativity pub- 
lished, in order of receipt, in the paper. Any person 
accompanying the coupon with one dollar, to pay the 
necessary expense, will have also published with the 
Nativity, a Chart of the Heavens at the time of birth 
All new subscribers to ONCE A WEEK, so desiring, will 
be supplied with this ¢ hart of the Heavens and a written 
Nativity, forwarded by mail 
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OUR GREAT SUMMER SCHOOLS.—VIEWS AT ROUND LAKE, NEW YORK. 
(See page 15.) 
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A BROKEN TRYST. 


<-> 

MARRIAGE CUSTOCIS IN THE BASQUE 
COUNTRY 

(yiial corner of France, situated on two west 

5 ‘ f the Pyrenees, and known as the 
Ba \ untry, 1 ittl frequented by tour.st 

ve ! y respects is worthy of a visit from all 

in rch of ne mpressions and fresh sub 

tud Here the stranger will find a simple yet 

peo] whose manners and customs, un- 

| t pirit of modern progress, preserve their 

, , ! old-worldliness, while even in their 

d physiognomy the Basques differ com- 

fy 1 their French and Spanish neighbors, 
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he wall and finds himself in the arms of his 
who will now soon be his wife. 
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mur nd the voung le organize a sobera 
t ( ) EXpre their contempt for him. 
Cla var itlandish costumes, carrying lanterns, 
d I trumpets and whistles, they sally forth 
to the house of the quarrelsome couple, and surrounding 
the entrance raise a hideous commotion with their 
out nd noisy instrument \ young man and wo 
man of the party act the scene of the wife beating the 
husband, while a spokesman gives i detailed account of 
the conjugal life of the unfortunates within. 
ir demonstration with slight variations takes 
| her vide or widower re-marries. But in 
t case a procession of young people accompanies the 
Iiple ¢ n to church, follows them home and con- 
cludes b r to-da-fé of a cat, which is fixed on the 
end of a yx irrounded with straw and set on fire. 
\ sti re curious comedy is enacted when there 
j reat parity of years between a husband and 
wife, especially if a poor young man marries a rich old 
woman Two huge effigies, made to represent the 
bride and groom, are carried through the streets on the 
wedd day surrounded by a motley crowd in bur- 
lesque costumes. Various trades are represented by 
men armed with se parate linplements of labor, which 
they brandi imong the crowd, provoking much hilar 
ity rhe rabble finally stops before the door of the vic- 
tims, and a bard steps forward and expatiates on their 
vices and weaknesses while the listeners applaud with 
much shouting. The celebration is wound up by an ad- 


suurnment to a kind of square or public meeting-place, 

where singing and dancing are indulged in until a late 
hour. 

On page 4 wil 





| be found a number of spirited sketches 


full 


representing these curious marriage customs in 
progress 
>-e~< — 
MAKING OF WAX FIGURES. 


AX FIGURES are by no means a modern in 
vention, though it is in comparatively recent 
years that the so-called ceroplastie art has 
made its most wonderful advances. London 

has a permanent wax exhibition, which an ingenious 
and energetic woman established in the British capital 
about a century ago. The Tussaud Collection was 
started in Paris during the French Revolution, but early 
in the present century it was transplanted to London, 
where its originator and her sons amassed a magnificent 
fortune. Kerlin has a permanent museum of wax sculpt- 
ure, and so has Vienna—where, by the way, nearly all 
of the wax female heads that may be seen revolving in 
the shop-windows of fashionable milliners are made. 
Paris has the Musée Grevin, which is interesting in its 
way, but as an exhibition is rather narrow in scope. 
All things considered, the Eden Musee in New York 
is the most complete and artistic exhibition of its kind 
inexistence. New groups and new figures are constantly 
in the process of construction at the Eden Musee, so that 
regular visitors to the establishment can scarcely be sur- 
feited with the plastic display. 

Most of the figures are modeled from photographs and 
the costumes of the historical personages represented 
are as nearly accurate as distinguished artists can make 
them. The process of producing and costuming a wax 
figure is very interesting. Itinvolves, in some instances, 
great labor and no little expense, the cost of a single 
figure frequently reaching the sum of $500. The salient 
features of the face demand a peculiarly delicate skill, 
both in the initial clay modeling and in the casting 
from the piece-mold of plaster of Paris. The clay 
model being removed, the hot wax is poured into the 
mold, which it is necessary to have nearly as hot as the 
wax itself, in order to prevent the latter from sticking 
to the sides and bottom of the mold. When the wax 
has hardened from the surface about a quarter of an 
inch in thickness, the mold is turned right side up, so 
that the principal part of the still molten wax contained 
within the hardened surface of the cast runs out into a 
tub or other receptacle, thus leaving the wax head hol- 
low. This the sculptor turns over to an assistant, who 
takes the cast to his own department, there to put on 
the finishing details. With a tool called the spatula he 
smooths down the rough surfaces and seams produced 
in the mold where its pieces are joined. He removes 
the protuberances representing the hair or beard which 
the sculptor has faithfully modeled, in order to give 


re 


place to the real hair which is to be added. Then the 
glass eyes are inserted. This is done with a little tool 
having at one end a small round iron bulb, called an 
eye-piercer. The bulb is heated, carefully directed up 


through the hollow head and pressed outward on the 
two protruding places indicating the sockets of the eyes. 
Two small oritices, each the size of an eye, are melted 
through the wax and the glass optics are adjusted and 
made tirm with cork nuts. The next thing is the nser-i 
tion of the eyebrows and lashes, one by one, which, 
though a laborious task, does not compare with that of 
inserting the hairs on the head. The tool used for this 
purpose is a very simple and insignificant one. In a 
previous sketch the present writer has described it‘as 
round piece of pine a quarter of an inch in 
diameter, having in the end two parallel needles with 
unt points placed close together. The operator holds 
between his left thumb and forefinger a small bunch of 
hair, short or long, as the mode] may require, which he 
rests on the head of the figure at the precise point where 
he desires to insert the hair. With his right fingers he 
presses the diminutive instrument through the bunch of 
hair and thus punctures into the wax, with the smooth 
ends of the needles, one or two hairs at a time.’’ The 
insertion of the long hair on the female models is more 
difficult and exacting. Usually for a male head and 
about an ounce of hair is required. Only human 
hair is used, most of which is imported from Scandi- 
navian countries at a considerable expense. When the 
f the model are apart sufficiently to disclose the front 
teeth, or of them, the latter are made with pure 
white wax after the casting. The wax, before being 
poured into the mold, is prepared; that is to say, dyed 
aftlesh tint. Often, however, paint is used on the cheeks 
and lips, and sometimes the model receives a coating of 
mastic varnish. Beeswax, spermaceti and insect wax 
are the three principal kinds of wax from animal origin. 
The first named is the kind used by sculptors. It is 
beeswax of the purest quality, which melts at about 
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sixty two degrees ( and solidifies just under its m 
ing point without evolution of heat. It melts i 
limpid fluid and readily mixes with any coloring matt 
ll the hands and arms are modeled from life, w} 
»wer limbs, body and bust, except for nude figur 
modeled and cast in plaster. The plaster for1 

who, while building fron 
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the lk 
are 
then intrusted to a woman, 
a strong manikin of papier endeavors to pi 
the fidelity of the form: as designed. The w 
head being attached to the manikin and t 
proper poise obtained, the figure is placed in the har 
of a dressmaker more or less directed and advised 
the sculptor, who personally designs ‘and superinten 
the making of the historical and heroic costumes. 
in the drama, so in wax representation—the unities must 
be preserve d; the accessories must be in keeping with 
the portraiture. Adjoining the wax room is 
carpenter shop, where two men are employed throug] 
out the year in making wooden braces that are placed 
inside of the manikins to make them stronger, and in 
constructing platforms on which new figures are to rest. 
Not the least interesting feature of the wax workshops 
of the Eden Musee is the so-called ‘‘hospital,’’ a smal 
room devoted to the crippled, maimed, and all but an 
nihilated wax figures that once occupied distinguished 
positions in the exhibition galleries. On the shelves are 
ranged a sad and almost pathetic assortment of broker 
arms, fingerless hands and noseless faces. <A feeling of 
curious awe or comical reflection, according to the tem 
perament of the spectator, is excited by the sight of 
Prince Bismarck without his perennial mustache, of 
Mary Anderson Navarro with both ears gone, of Glad 
stone with the best part of his chin missing. of Adelina 
Patti with a gouged-out eye, of Jay Gould without a 
nose, of James G. Blaine with an ugly scar across. his 
cheek and chin, of George Washington with ‘‘a hole as 
in his forehead, of Ellen Terry without a 
single hair on her head; and soon. But many of these 
unfortunates in the ‘‘hospital’’ will be seen in another 
form, as they are melted up and used again. The hair 
and whiskers, however, belonging to those who end 
their glorious careers in the “hospital’’ are generally 
worthless and have to be destroyed, though they are 
all cradled through a sifter and a small serviceable 
quantity is saved. The time consumed in designing, 
perfecting and costuming an ordinary wax figure is 
usually about a week, The cost of materials for and 
labor on it amounts to from one dollar to two hundred 
dollars. Single historical figures require outlays as 
high as seven hundred dollars; while groups and pic 
torially treated events bring the expenditure into the 
thousands. 

And now something may be said concerning the more 
prominent examples of wax sculpture to be seen at the 
Eden Musee. A famous group is that of President Gro- 
ver Cleveland, Mrs. Cleveland, Baby Ruth and Baby 
Esther. In the Central Hall are several notable groups 
and tableaux, including ‘“‘The Rulers of the World,” 
consisting of twenty figures. Another imposing group 
is entitled ‘‘The Great Musicians of the World,’’ Johann 
Sebastian Bach being seated at the white and gold organ. 
The portraiture of Wagner, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Liszt, Rubenstein, Verdi, Offenbach, Sullivan, Strauss 
and Von Bilow is especially graphic and life-like. In 
the same hall may be seen a group of American and 
European artists, including Joseph Jefferson, the two 
Coquelins, Ernst Possart, Mrs. Langtry as Lady Mac- 
beth, Irving, Ellen Terry, Victor Hugo, Sarah Bern- 
hardt, Victorien Sardou, Meissonier and Madame Patti- 
Nicolini. 

Passing on into the Historical Chamber, otherwise 
known as the ‘‘Chamber of Horrors,’’ below stairs, one 
will find several ‘‘creepy’’ delineations in wax as well 
as some interesting and instructive tableaux. Some of 
the grewsome things are the seven Chicago Anarchists, 
represented in the act of planning their dire plots; a 
Spanish Love Duel, which tells the story of a cruel cus- 
tom still practiced in some parts of Spain; the Execu- 
Judith and Holo- 
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tion of Criminals Ly Electricity; 
fernes; The Lion's Bride; The Knout and the Guillo- 
tine; and, most suggestive of all, The Maiden and the 











Gorilla. Another impressive group is that of Oliver 
Cromwell taking a last look of Charles I., the monarch 
whom he had sent to execution. 

In the American Gallery, reached by elevator, are 
several clever groups, including Lincoln in the act of 
striking off the skackles of the negro, the death of Gen 
eral Geor A. Custer at the Little Big Horn massacre, 
the surrender of General Robert E. Lee’s army at Appo 
mattox Court House, and a realistic scene from Gettys- 
burg. 

There is a great deal to be learned by all who will 
view the exhibition intelligently. A hasty rush through 
the various galleries will scarcely prove profitable or 
pleasurable. Each figure is placed in evidence for and 
with a purpose, and that purpose is to impress upon the 
mind of the spectator an authentic idea of how certain 
people of great eminence look, or to depict scenes—as 
grapbically as it may be done in wax—that have in 
some manner stirred the hearts of men and women. 

The Eden Musee is a quiet and respectable resort, 
and on this account it attracts hundreds of rural visitors 
in the city, whose piety or conservative scruples would 
stand in the way of their entering a playhouse, They 
find here just tonic enough in the ‘“‘show”' line, and are 
not afraid to tell about it when they return to their 
country homes. It is not less a favorite resort of New 
Yorkers, who appreciate the wide-awake enterprise of 
its directors and manager, Mr. Crane, and speak of it 
with pride as one of the permanent aniusement institu- 
tions of the metropolis. 4 
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Purchaser—‘‘See here! You said this nag I bought 
from you last month went a mile in two-twenty-five, 
but I can’t get him to do it in four.”’ 
’ ‘Well, sir, to be candid with you, he made 
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PLAYING CARDS. 
You can obtain a pack of best quality playing cards 
by sending fifteen cents in postage to P. S. Eustis, Gen’l 
"ass, Agent, C, B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, I] 
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OUR ASTROLOGER. 


S. R., Bridgeport.—This lady was born under the 
ninion of the planet Mars, near the Mid-heaven, with 
zodiacal sign Scorpio on the ascendant, and Saturn, 
rcury and the Sun, rising. She is of medium height, 
\l-formed, with dark hair and ruddy complexion; 
| become stout; face broad, and probably gray eyes. 

e is thoughtful in her nature, careful of her affairs, 
fond of society, has rather a stubborn disposition; is 
ilous, proud, ambitious, and very determined. She 

s a taste for music and literature, and some talent in 
se directions. Her health would be generally good, 

it she would be subject to colds and throat trouble, 
it is promised a long life. She is somewhat imperious 
nd quick-tempered, delights in dramatic performances, 
nd 1s, intellectually, very bright and original — but 
hangeable and somewhat rash in her notions and fan- 
es. She has every promise of success in life, and the 
friendship of influential persons, especially women, 
though she will meet with a good many instances of 
women who will be secretly her enemies. She would 
be likely to have trouble with legacies, or money gained 
by marriage. She is indicated to have married a very 
iandsome man, of medium height, well-formed, with 
light hair and complexion, ambitious, and probably fond 
of horses and riding; her marriage ought to be a very 
favorable one. She would be likely to inherit property, 
and the latter part of her life will find her independent. 
She would be unfortunate in making long journeys, 
liable to annoyance and accidents. She was difficult to 
raise until past two years old, and had evil periods at 
five, eight, thirteen, nineteen, twenty-one and twenty- 
two, but will not have any others of importance before 


1897. 





“‘Kismet.’’—The above Chart shows the positions of 
the planets and signs, and their longitudes. In the ab- 
sence of the hour of birth this nativity can only be ap- 
proximately accurate. You were probably born under 
the dominion of the Sun, with the royal sign Leo ris- 
ing, and would be of medium height, not very stout, 
with brown hair and full eyes, sanguine complexion. 
You should be fairly successful in life, with an inclina- 
tion for extravagance, which would prevent your ever 
becoming wealthy. You are quick-witted, brave and 
generous, and would make firm and valuable friends, 
You are ambitious, studious, persevering, learn any- 
thing easily —especially foreign languages—and are 
doubtless intellectually cultured. You should be either 
an artist or a musician, and would have success in any- 
thing connected with amusements, or where the public 
were patrons; but you would be likely to disagree in 
business arrangements with any one, with landlords, 
etc. You would not be likely ‘o marry early, if at all, 
and would have disappointments in love affairs, and 
in a good many other things. Yet you might marry 
more than once. Your husband is indicated to be 
rather above middle height, fair complexion, amiable, 
well disposed, calculated to take life easily. You have 
excellent aspects for health and a long life; probably 
have some weakness or other trouble in the lower limbs. 
You had evil periods at five, seven, ten, fourteen, nine- 
teen, twenty-one and twenty-nine years of age; 1893 
and this year (1894) until July should have been favor- 
able, and next year will be so, and until 1898; then not 
80 good, but there is nothing very serious in sight. 


W. G. J., New York.—You have quite a remarkable 
Horoscope, with the Sun, Moon, Neptune, Mercury and 
Venus all rising, the aerial sign Aquarius on the ascend- 
ant, and Jupiter in the occult sign Scorpio near the Mid- 
heaven. You should be of medium height, or above, 
inclined to be stout, clear complexion, brown or auburn 
hair; fond of the arts and sciences, ingenious, given to 
study and thought, research and invention; witty, and, 
in general, well endowed, intellectually. You are cer- 
tain to have avery original mind, and a tendency to odd 
and out-of-the-way ideas. Probably your closest friends 
don’t understand you, or know your real life. You are 
lofty in your views, ambitious, generous to excess, strong- 
ly inclined toward spiritual things. Your best friends 
would be tall, light-haired people; your enemies, short, 
lean people, with black hair. You undoubtedly have 
astrong leaning toward occult science, and you have 
decided literary ability, and should be a good scholar, 
and a good orator as well. You will have many financial 
troubles, still, you ought to gain a competence—either 


GIVE BABY A RIDE THIS SUMMER 
none of the beautiful baby carriages offered by the Oxford Mfg. 
Co., of Chicago, at factory prices. This firm has gained a national 
reputation, in their line, as being the pioneers and leaders in selling 
lirect to the consumer, Sewing Machines, Organs, Baby Carriages, 
etc., at prices that dealers have to pay. Send for free Catalogue. 


For upward of fifty years Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has been 
used for children with never-failing success. It corrects acidity of 
the stomach, relieves wind colic, regulates the bowels, cures diarrhoea, 
whether arising from teething or other causes, An old and well-tried 
remedy, Twenty-five cts, a bottle. 
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as a journalist or as an author. 


You have excellent 
promise of good health and a long life; $01 


being 


times liable to feverish disorders and trouble with the 


The last two or three years have been generally 
favorable for you. Possibly some trouble from M Ly, 
1892, to May, 1893, and since May, 1894 Nothing 
threatens you before [897-'98. 


E. S., Chester, Pa.—You were born under the sign 
Leo and the dominion of the Sun, and should be of full 
stature, sanguine complexion, brown or light hair, gray 
eyes; in disposition, bold, firm, courteous, ambitious; 
fond of bodily exercise and recreation, and of travel; 
perhaps a little unsettled, and inclined to frequent 


chest. 


change. You like curiosities and odd things in art 
and Nature. You do not enjoy perfect health—some 


organic weakness and throat troubles, but nothing seri 
ous. Marriage is not very clearly indicated in your 
Horoscope; but if it occurred, the person would be of 
middle stature, stout, with brown hair, sanguine com- 
plexion, and a very good husband. You will have dis 
appointment in love matters. There was a chance of 
your marrying a tall, dark man, with an oval face and 
dark-brown hair—a man notable for his ingenuity. Per 
sons of this description would be your very good friends. 
Your Horoscope is fairly favorable for success in life, 
but you would be apt to be somewhat extravagant. You 
had evil aspects at five, seven, fourteen, nineteen and 
twenty-one years of age, and 1880, 1883, 1884—’85 better ; 
1894 good until July, and after March, 1895; then noth- 
ing unfortunate for some time. 


A, H., New York.—This infant is born to success 
gained through struggles against adverse circumstances 
and conditions caused by others. He will have power- 
ful friends, and enemies only less powerful, and will 
have an eventful career. All the planets, except Saturn 
and Herschel, were above the Earth at the time he was 
born. He is governed by the Sun, in good aspect with 
Jupiter and the Moon; and as these were both practically 
in the Mid-heaven, he will reach fame and wealth, 
through the influence of prominent people. He is very 
likely to gain high political or government positions, 
and will make a good lawyer. He should have the best 
possible education, especially for oratory, for which he 
will show decided talent. He has no aspects afflicting 
his health, except that he will be subject to the usual 
troubles of infancy, with a tendency to feverish com- 
plaints. Nothing short of some violent accident, im 
— to foresee, can destroy his career or his life. 
3ut his last years will be unfortunate. 


O. G., New York.—This gentleman has all the planets 
except the Moon below the Earth, and ali rising, with 
Aquarius on the ascendant, and Neptune alone in the 
first house. He should be of middle stature, stout, well- 
set and strong, face long, sanguine complexion, brown 
hair and dark eyes. In his nature he would be good- 
hearted, somewhat headstrong, generous to excess, would 
have some temper. He would be inclined to extrava- 
gance, spending a good deal in pleasure: a favorite with 
women. He should have fine abilities, much wit, and 
sagacity. He would have a strong tendency toward 
mystical study and investigation, and would be, intel- 
lectually, a rather uncommon person. He would not 
be very fortunate in business affairs, nor in making 
money. Would do best, as to business, in any line con- 
nected with liquids. But, in some way, he is quite cer- 
tain to get on—though he will see some pretty hard 
times. He had evil periods at two, six, ten, sixteen, 
eighteen, nineteen, twenty-two, twenty-seven and thirty 
years of age; but there are none of any importance 
threatening for several years. He would be likely to 
marry a lady described as of medium height, full face, 
brown hair, dark complexion, gray or hazel eyes, and 
there is nothing shown to prevent the marriage being a 
fortunate one. He has every prospect of general good 
health and a long life, but will need to guard himself 
against a tendency of blood to the head, which may 
become dangerous, 


W. A. G., Pittsburgh, Pa.—You were born under the 
dominion of Mercury,with the zodiacal sign Virgo rising. 
You should be somewhat above middle height; sanguine 
complexion—a little dark; brown hair and dark eyes. 
In disposition, ambitious, and inclined to study as you 
grow older; ingenious, rather eloquent—if you cultivate 
the gift; somewhat indolent. Your weak spot, as to 
health, is your lungs, and you are subject to intestinal 
troubles. You are impulsive, and not unlikely to put 
yourself, rashly, in danger. You are warned that you 
are liable to danger while making short journeys by rail. 
There is no reason apparent why you should not make 
asuccess of your life, financially. You have the best 
possible aspects for this; but you will have to look out 
for secret enemies, who will seek to injure you. Large, 
heavy men, with light-brown hair and sandy whiskers, 
broad shoulders and military walk are the kind you 
should avoid, unless you know them clear through. You 
are indicated to marry a woman short and compact in 
body, with dark hair, full face, and_pale complexion ; 
active, ambitious, and industrious. You have had few 
evil periods: a bad aspect has troubled you for the past 
year, and will continue to until the end of 1895; after 
that you should generally have good fortune. 


W. H. D., Brooklyn.—You were born with the zodi- 
acal sign Sagittarius rising, and should be tall, with a 
clear complexion, high forehead, light-brown hair, long 
face, hazel eyes. Your disposition is a fairly good one: 
you are bold, active, fond of horses, and doubtless a 
good rider, generous, ambitious, but headstrong, and 
rather given to imprudence and prodigality. These 
traits will injure your fortune—which would other- 
wise be excellent—if they be not corrected. In fact, 
you will need to be very discreet in the management 
of your affairs or you will make a mess of them. You 
will have the making, or marring, of your life very 
much in your own hands. You would have a very good 
chance if you followed some vocation connected with 
literature. You have a very good intellectual outfit, 
but you need to control your egotism and rashness. 
This summer has been bad for you, in some way, and 
you will not be clear of the present evil aspects until 
the end of 1895. It isa bad time to ‘‘swap horses,’’ or 
leave a position. After 1895 you will have good op- 
portunities toimprove your fortunes—and they will last 
until 1899, 
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PROVING GROUNDS. 
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marks the boundary, and an old-fashioned are 
the railway entrance, through which mar 

powder has gone, never to retur? 

A Government boat visits daily the Or 
at the extreme point of the Hook, fro ! i pla 
road, lined with bursted cannon and new ordnance 

ing trial, leads to the ordnance of 
guns under test. Near by stands the old 
has been gradually settlin Ince Soo; and on the ocear 
side stands the searchlight tower, the Western U1 
Telegraph Company, and a building containing the chr 
nographs—the instruments that measure so nicely the 
speed of flying shot. A mile or so inland stands 
lighthouse, built many years ago, on what was then the 
point; but since that time the restless sea has piled before 
if some two or more square miles of sar 

It is the business of the Ordnance Dep 
ply data, and a scientific history of each kind of gun and 
its ammunition, to the army at large, so that even a nov 
ice will get an immediate result without calculation o1 
loss of valuable time when in action. For example, a 
slight neglect of the English Ordnance Department near- 
ly demoralized H. B. M.8.S. Alewandra. While in action 
before Alexandria it was noticed that her six-inch guns 
failed to hit anything. It was afterward found that 
there were two kinds of six-inch cartridges, quick and 
slow powder: the ship's magazines were supplied with 
quick cartridges, while the gun-sights were gauged for 
slow powder, with the result that their shot and shell 
flew harmless over the city into the sand beyond. 

Powder, as a rule, in the United States, is issued by 
the Ordnance Department, in large grains to large guns, 
each gun having its corresponding size of grain, which 
are named, as shownin our illustration. In shell, where 
a bursting charge is required, the Ordnance ofticers have 
calculated them so nicely that they have been able to 
burst a shell into a uniform number of fragments at 
every discharge; or, in other words, burst them as the 
wish for the work required. For example, ashell thrown 
at troops very likely would be thin and filled with iron 
balls, while one thrown at a ship might be a thick one, 
bursting into seven or eight pieces, or perhaps a mellin 
ite shell, that explodes by contact, with terrific violence 
destroying armor as a child would cardboard. 

In the illustrations are shown a breech-loading gun of 
the time of Cortez, with a breech block, which, when 
withdrawn from the piece, was loaded just as a cartridge 
is at the present day; and there is no evidence that there 
were not other breech blocks for this same gun, The 
marked improvements since the time of Cortez have 
been the rifling, the breech plug, and the method of 
building up the gun from a series of forged steel tubes. 
In gun carriages there was of course greater room for 
improvement; forged steel and manganese bronze only 
now are used in the best productions. The disappear 
ing gun carriage, the greatest improvement, seems now 
to be the ideal that has displaced every other mounting 
in the military mind. 

No expensively prepared fortification is required, but 
simply a pit sunk in a convenient spot where gun and 
mounting, when the gun is ‘‘down,"’ are below the level 
of the surrounding earth. An officer aims by a system 
of levers while the gun is at rest, so when it rises up 
out of the pit to fire it is barely above ground two sec- 
onds before it drops again by its own recoil into the pit 
for another load. In that time, at a mile distance, it 
appears as a small round black spot, which cannot be 
distinguished from its rough surroundings, and there- 
fore is a poor target for the enemy. The English Gov- 
ernment put it to test by actual experiment. Having 
mounted one of the guns on a rough promontory, they 
caused it to work automatically, giving it a small puff 
of smoke atevery elevation. Two battleships attempted 
to dismount it. but after a day’s hot work it was found 
that the nearest shot was six hundred feet away, while 
only asmall fragment of a shell dropped into the pit. 
It could not be distinguished from itssurroundings. There 
are almost as many disappearing mountings as there are 
cures foracough. However, the spring mounting is a fa- 
vorite for siege guns, as it is not liable to get out of repair, 
while the more complicated Hydro-Pneumatic Mount 
will very likely be used in permanent fortifications. 

The multi-charge gun now under test by the Ord- 
nance Officials is provided with a powder chamber 
and four powder pockets placed at intervals along the 
bore. The first chamber is charged with slow powder, 
that starts the projectile. As it passes the first pocket 
it ignites that charge of quicker powder, and so on; 
each pocket explodes its charge behind the shot as it 
passes along, giving the shot great penetrating powers 
without straining the gun. Of course it has to be loaded 
in five separate places for asingle discharge. Thesketch 
of ‘‘a range set for velocity firing’’ shows the electric 
screens that connect with the chronographs, the multi 
charge gun, and a bomb proof just before firing, in the in- 
terior of which is the electric button that connects with 
an exploder in the gun’s powder chamber. When every 
one is safely housed in the bomb proof, the officer in 
charge presses the button and the powder does the 
rest. 

The Sandy Hook searchlight was built in historic 
Nuremburg, and while at the Chicago Fair attracted 
the Ordnance Department's attention, when it was pur- 
chased for experiments in coast defense at Sandy Hook, 
and placed on a 90-foot elevation of concrete and steel. 

There has been more or less said about the supposed 
defenseless condition of New York City; but, as a mat 
ter of fact, Sandy Hook, with her large collection of big 
guns, would make it mighty interesting for anything 
at present afloat. Why not? The Sandy Hook officers 
have the big guns, the ammunition, the experience, and 
plenty of sand. 
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Drawn specially for ONckE 4 WEEK by W. BENGOUGH.—See page 10.) 
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GOSSIP ABOUT GOWNS. 
C2?! r me make the fashions of my 
5%£ country and I care not who 
oy makes its laws. But indeed I 
@ <4, am afraid my country 1s not 
“eve, yet educated up to the point of 
(sgoNy acknowledging my fitness for 
a such a mighty function. Fain 
G must I be content if even a good 
number of the readers of ONCE 

A WEEK are willing to accept me as a 
guide, philosopher and friend in this 
all-important matter of dress. Yet who 
knows? ‘‘Some achieve greatness.’’ What 
vast possibilities are bound up in that very 
hopetul phrase Why should not I, even 
become one day the rival of Worth, 
Felix, Doucet, Redfern, and all, all those 


remarkable men who rule and sway the 
world of fashion Really, instead of at- 
tacking such mighty issues as political suf- 
frage, and clamoring for all the rights and 
privileges enjoyed by men, I do think we 
women ought to demonstrate our capac- 
ity for governi by first making con- 
quest of the realm which is emphatically 
our own What say you all to an Anti 
Man-dressmaker league Not even the 
ladt« tailors should be spared, for IT am 
not afraid to say that women, if properly 
trained, would do tailor work much more 
conscientiously than men, 

Those of us whom an unkind fate has 
( ‘ 1 toa late sojourn in the city 
har not taken a very keen interest in 
dre durit past week. Our days 
have been spent chietly in déshabille, in 
thre privacy ot our own chambers It 
has been too sly hot for any kind 
of finerv, ex pt such as took the shape 
of cool mort or tea-gow! There is 
A pretty o1 vn in tl illustration, 
made of fine ! nen ishmere in an old 
rose color he deep collar, cuffs and 
belt are le of one of the new batiste 
eml i da soft bib of white 
chitfon falls from the neck to the bust 
Bu is re v so light and dainty 
wa OW mi n wrapper To such I 
give mv undivided allegiance the 
warm W ther 

Prospective brides, who look. forward 
to September weddings, will perhaps | 


glad to see the charming costumes here 


given fora juvenile bridesmaid and page. 
The girl’s frock is of white net made over 
white satin. The net is striped round 
with insertions of lace and baby ribbon, 
falling loosely from a yoke which is out- 
lined by a frill of lace that forms epau- 
lets. The picture hat is of lace insertion 
trimmed with tiny ribbons and a cluster 
of ostrich feather tips. A lace frill shades 
the face. The boy’s suit is of white satin, 
the knee breeches decorated with bows 
at the side, the coat turned back with 
straight revers, showing a waistcoat of 
broché with a real lace jabot and cuffs 
of the same. An effective river-side cos- 
tume is shown in the next cut. It con- 
sists of a brown covert coating skirt worn 
with a fancy batiste bodice. A muslin 
fichu, edged with two frills, is arranged 
over the shoulders and drawn together 
at the throat by a brooch. The large 
straw hat is trimmed with pink roses. 
The shoes are of Russian leather, and the 
stockings match in color. Two stylish 
hats are shown. The first is known as the 
“‘flop’’ shape, and has the brim draped 
with black lace with an applique of 
white. Glacé ribbon and a cluster of 
roses form the trimming. The other hat 
is made of linen lined with black chip, a 
decided novelty. It is trimmed with a 
scarf of chiffon and chiffon rosettes, 
which cluster round the base of two 
black quills. These hats are in various 
colors, such as holland, linen, pink, and 
blue, 

A very simple but neat and stylish 
afternoon gown, a sketch of which is 





given, is carried out in a light woolen 
The bib is gathered round the 
throat, vandyked and edged with inser- 


material, 
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tion; the hem of the skirt is also trimmed 
with insertion. The belt is of purple vel- 
vet. A pretty home dress, in which some 
old lace is utilized, is of black satin, with 
the lace draped so as to form a short 
overskirt. The bodice has braces of satin 
ribbon over the shoulders, caught in at 
the waist, and tied at the knees into big 
bows with twoends. The evening gown 
shown is made of cream-colgred brocade, 
patterned with mauve, pink and blue 
flowers in a chiné design. It is made 
in Princess style, and fastens down the 
back, being simply trimmed with a bib 
of lace caught up on the shoulders, The 
huge sleeves are of chiffon. 

Some of the most fashionable coiffures 

of the present mo- 
f ment are sketch- 
ed on this page. 

They exp Pa in 

themselves. I 

must tell you, 

however, of a lit- 
tle novelty which 
has just been put 
on the market in 
the shape of a 
small hair frame, 
designed to wear 
_-under the fringes, 
to prevent their 
being flattened by 
hats or bonnets. 

It is extremely 

light and flexi- 
ble, and keeps the hair in proper shape 
without any trouble to the wearer. 

I hear that trimmed hats can be bought 
at the best places now at astonishingly 
low prices. I saw one the other day 
which had been purchased by a friend 
of mine for seven dollars. I should cer- 
tainly have appraised it at fifteen, as all 
the materials in it were of the best kind, 
and it was trimmed with art. The tempta- 
tion to buy new hats is one which is al- 
ways with me, and I dare not venture 
within purchasing distance of the same 
when my better judgment tells me it 
would be sheer extravagance to indulge 
in any more. There are whispers afloat 
already concerning fall novelties, but I 
shall not repeat them yet, with the excep- 
tion of one which it is well to know in 
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time—namely, that light colors in cloth 
will be fashionable. GWENDOLEN Gay. 
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By “A BLUE APRON.” 
Ox-TaIL Soup.—Secure a good 
ox- tail. Have all the larger 
pieces cut at the joints; place 
in a saucepan with one ounce of 
butter, cover and fry gently till 
all the pieces are a rich brown. 
Flavor with onion, carrot, cel- 
ery, parsley, sweet herbs, pep- 
per and salt. Add three pints 
of hot water, or thin stock : sim- 
mer two hours and strain. When 
cold remove all fat. Reserve a 
few of the best pieces of the tail, 
pick the meat off the rest, pound 
in the mortar, pass through a 
+ sieve, and add it to the soup 
\ when the fat is removed. Melt 
one ounce of butter in a roomy 
saucepan; work in a tablespoon- 
ful of flour and gradually add the ae 
stirring all the time till it boils. Add 
half a wineglass of Madeira, dessert- 
spoonful of red currant jelly and throw 
in the reserved pieces. This makes an 
excellent soup. 


PINEAPPLE ICE CREAM. — Three pints 
of cream, one pint of milk, two ripe pine- 
apples, and two pounds of sugar. Slice 
the pineapples thin, scatter sugar over 
them, and let them stand three hours. 
Cut or chop the fruit into the syrup, 
and strain through a bag of coarse lace. 
Beat gradually into the cream and freeze. 
Remove a few bits of pineapple, and stir 
into the cream when it is half frozen. 
Peach ice cream made in the same way 
is delicious. 
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A GREAT SUMMER SCHOOL— 
ROUND LAKE. 


RAPID enumeration of all the Sum- 

mer Schools now in session through- 
ut the United States reveals the fact 
that there are over a hundred such, at 
which the students must aggregate as 
many thousands, They all pursue what 
has come to be known as the ‘‘Chautau- 
jua idea,’’ each with modifications of 
its own, the main object being to afford 
special education or expert training to 
those whose only opportunities for study 
i At these 


occur in July and August. 
places teachers come in turn to be 
taught. 

The catalogue or curriculum of the 


studies pursued at one of these great 
open-air universities would fill an en- 
tire page of ONCE A WEEK. Wellnigh 
every department of education is repre- 
sented: Science, Art, Literature, Music, 
Pedagogics, Oratory, Divinity, Philoso- 
phy—Mental and Moral—Cookery, Model- 
ing in Clay, Kindergarten Methods, Bible 
Schools, and Physical Culture Classes, to 
which should be added lectures, illus- 
trated or not, on travel and kindred sub- 
jects, by the best platform talent extant. 
Hence a day’s work at one of these schools 
is a formidable undertaking. 

But no one person undertakes a full 
day. Those who attend do so, in the 
main, in order to pursue some special 
study, and endeavor to condense into a 
period of a few weeks what would ordi- 
narily occupy as many months. These 
often severe mental labors are inter- 
spersed with such recreations as boat- 
ing, bathing, tennis, with concerts and 
stereopticon lectures in the evenings. A 
summer’s outing of this description is 
looked forward to with intense pleasure 
by thousands of our hard brain-workers 
season after season, nearly all of whom, 
it is safe to say, go back to pulpit, desk, 
or classroom refreshed alike in bey and 
mind. 

Although a charming summer resort, 
Round Lake, situated on a spur of the 
Adirondacks, twelve miles from Sara- 
toga, has built up a great reputation as 
asummer school. While following the 
usual ‘“‘Chautauqua’’ plan, she preceded 
Chautauqua in that line of work by sev- 
eral years, and goes further in the same 
direction, possessing several features that 
Chautauqua does not have. Chief among 
the educational attractions are a Ministe- 
rial Institute, a great Art School, a sim- 
ilarly important School of Music, with 
orchestral and choral concerts, and per- 
haps the finest array of speakers and lect- 
urers anywhere presented. The natural 
scenery and surroundings are all that can 
be desired. While it is a fact that the 
religious idea at first dominated the Sum- 
mer Assemblies, and still does so to'’a 
great extent, the restrictions are very 
few. In the words of Chancellor Vin- 
cent, there is one chief regulation: 
‘Every one does as he pleases, it being 
expected that no one will please to do 
anything objectionable to any one else.”’ 
This wholesale application of the Golden 
Rule works wonders, and the policing of 
a temporary city of ten to twenty thou- 
sand souls becomes a simple matter. 

The camp-meeting features at Round 
Lake have gradually disappeared, al- 
though the religious element is strongly 
felt. The regulations of the Association 
define it as a place for the promotion of 
moral and intellectual growth, free from 





all the evil influences that are apt to sur- | 


round the ordinary summer watering- 
place. But all the harmless secular at- 
tractions exist in full force. Sunday 


F:REE————FRE 
A GRAND OFFER. 
MME. A. RUPPERT’S FACE BLEACH. 


MME. A. RUPPERT says: “I appreciate the fact 
thatthere are thousands and thousands of ladies in the 
United States that would like to try my World-renowned 
Face BLEACH; but have been kept from doing 80 on ac- 
count of the price, which is $2.00 per bottle, or 3 pot- 
tles taken togetier, $5.00. In order that all of these may 
have an opportunity, I will give to every caller, abso- 
lutely free during this month, a sample bottle, and in 
order to supply those living outside of the city, or in 
any part of the world, I will send it safely packed, plain 
wrapper, all charges prepaid, on receipt of 25c., silver or 
stain ps.” 

Adiress all communications or call o 
MADAME A. RUPPERT, 6 E. 
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WHERE TO FIND GAME. 
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WuHenz to find game is oftentimes a perplexing | 


question. The sportsman who strikes a good spot 
generally keeps the information as close as pos- 
sible, in order to enjoy exclusive privileges. 

Along the line of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road in Virginia and West Virginia, such places 
are numerous, and it is remarkable how little 
they are known. The mountain streams abound 
in gamey fish. The South Branch of the Potomac 
is considered the best black bass fishing stream 
in America; the Cheat, Youghiogheny, Potomac 
and Monongahela Rivers are all exceilent fishing 
streams. The hills and valleys adjacent are fairly 
alive with game—partridge, wild turkey, grouse, 
pheasant, wild pigeon, quail, rabbit and squirrel 
ire plentiful, and in the back country thirty or 
forty miles from the railroad, deer and bear can 
found. 

Good hotels are convenient, and horses 
guiles can be secured at reasonable rates 

For circular showing fishing and gunning re- 
sorts reached by the B, & O. R. R. address Chas 
O. Seull, Gen’l Pass. Agent, B. & O. R. R., Balti- 
more, Md, 


and 


| sions are 


| 
|; 
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base- 


fishing, 
ball- playing are absolutely prohibited ; | 
so also is dancing and card-playing in 
public places, though both of these diver- 


boating, swimming, and 


not unknown in the seclusion 
of the cottages. Traffic in intoxicating 
liquor is resolutely tabooed, as is also 
gambling and the selling of cigarettes. 
Smoking in the neighborhood of religious 
assemblies, lectures, or concerts is also 
forbidden, as well as all loud talking or 
boisterous behavior at all times and 
places. The result is an ideal system 
of popular government, having for its 
object the greatest good of the greatest | 
number. All innocent amusements flour- | 
ish and are well patronized. As a health | 
resort Round Lake is unsurpassed—there | 
have been only four deaths in six years, | 
a fact which speaks well for the sanitary | 
conditions of the place. The illustrations | 
presented on page 8 afford a general idea | 
of the chief buildings and scenery at this | 
Queen of the Summer Assemblies. 
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CHESS AND CHECKERS. 
SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 2 
By FRANK HEALEY 


o Queens §. Black King to Queens 
2 White Knight to Q B5. 


1 White Rook t 
6. 


CENTRAL VS. DUNDEE 
The following interesting end-game occurred in 
the recent match between the Central and Dundee 
Chess Clubs: 


BLacK—AUSTIN (DUNDEE) 




















Waire—Mr. J. Lerra (CENTRAL). 
White to play and mate in three moves. 


CHECKER PROBLEM No 3. 
Cuicaao, IL. 
Black—5, 6, 10, 11, 19. 


By Joun T. Denvir. 

















White—17, 18, 26, 27, 32. Black to move and draw. 


TSCHIGORIN-TARRASCH MATCH. 
Twenty-second and last game in the match be- 
tween MM. Tschigorin and Tarrasch. 
FRENCH GAME. 
WHITE. BLACK. | WHITE BLACK. 
(Tschigorin.) (Tarrasch.)) (Tschigorin.) (Tarrasch.) 
1 P-K 4 P-K 3 ORQB1 BK1 





2Q-K2 B-K 2 31 Kt-K B6 K-Kt2 
ch 

3P-QKt3 P-Q4 32 KtxQP P-QB4 

4 B-Kt 2 B-K B3 3 RKB1 RQ1 
5BxB Kt x B MRKBS R-Q3 

6 P-K5 Kt-Q2 35 R-K 5 R-Q 1 

7 Q-K Kt 4 0-O 36 K-B 2 B-Q B3 
8P-KB4 Kt-QB3 |37 Kt-KB4 RKB1 | 
9P-QB3 P-Q5 38 K-Kt3  K-B3 
1 Kt-KB3 PxP 39 P-K7 R-Q Bi | 
11KtxP Kt-QB4 40 RK6ch K-B2 
12 P-Q4 P-K B4 41 RxP BK5 
3PxP QxBP /|4RK6 BQKt2 
14 R-Q1 Kt-Q 2 13 R-K 1 B-Q B 3 
15 B-Q3 QKR3 44 P-KKt5 R-K1 
16 O-O Kt-K B3 45 Kt-K 6 R-Q B1 

17 Q-K Kt3 Kt-KR4 i Kt-K B8 K-Kt2 
18Q-KR4 RxP 47 R-K 6 K-B2 
19 P-K Kt4 Kt-KB3 | 48 R-K5 K-Kt 1 
WQxQ PxQ 49 K-B4 B-K 1 
21 Kt-K5 RxReh | 50 K-B5 P-Q Kt 4 
2 BxR KtxK 51 R-Q5 K-B2 
B3PxKt Kt-Q4 52KtxP P-QB5~ | 
24 Kt-K4 P-QKt! 53 Kt-KB6 P-QOB6 
25 B-K Kt2 B-Q Kt2 54 R-K5 K-Kt 2 
26 Kt-K B6 K-Kt2 55 Kt x Bch Rx Kt 
h 

27 Kt-KR5 K-Kt1 56 K-K6 R-Q B1 

> BxK PxB 57 K-Q7 P-Q B7 

B-QB3 58 R-K 1 Resigns. 


a | 


THE Washington (D. C.) Chess -_ 
Checker Club has a nice suite of rooms 


at 621 Twelfth Street, N. W., having 
moved from F Street. Chess players 


when in Washington should call, as they 
will be heartily welcomed and treated to 
some pretty fair games. 

Mr. Gunsberg, a noted authority on 
chess, has the following to say in refer- 
ence to the Steinitz-Lasker match for the 
World’s Championship: ‘‘Lasker was sec- 





WEEK. 


ond player in a Queen's Gambit, an 
opening which Steinitz should know as 
thoroughly as any living player, and is 
supposed to confer perfect safety on the 
first player. Yet after about a dozen 
moves or so, Steinitz found himself com 
pletely outplayed. It is, however, quite 
possible that Steinitz may improve in 
form as well as strategy, in which case 
the result will be very doubtful. If he 
does make a stand, it will be in the close 


game and in attacks of a close order. 
Steinitz will, we are convinced, never 


beat Lasker in the open game. We hope 
the proposed contest will come off. We 
can only express our great regret that 
there is so little chance of arranging this 
match in England.”’ 

At the Brooklyn Chess Club, Adolph 
Albin and N, Jasnogrodsky will begin a 
match of seven games up, draws not to 
count. 

Steinitz is rusticating for the summer 
at Montclair, N. J., and preparing him- 
self for another struggle with the new 
world’s champion, while Lasker will re- 
turn to Germany to ask Tarrasch what 
he meant by saying he would not play a 
match some months ago, as Lasker was 
not in Steinitz’s class. It would require 
a good many tournament successes to re- 
move from the minds of the knowing ones 


| the effect of the Tarrasch- Tschigorin 


drawn match. Tournaments are no longer 
regarded as satisfactory tests of chess 
skill, and Tarrasch has almost nothing 
else to speak in his favor. 
-eo- 


‘Dobbs looks 
have struck oil.”’ 

“No, oil struck him. A barrel of it fell 
on him, and he recovered big damages 
from the owner of it.’”’ 


FITS CURED 


(From U, S. Journal of Medicine.) 
Prof. W. H. Peeke,who makes a specialty of Epilepsy, 
has without doubt treated and cured more cases than 
any living Physician ; hissuccessisastonishing. We 
have heard of cases of 20 years’ standing cured by him, 
He publishes a valuable work on this disease which he 
sends with a large bottle of his absolute cure, free to 
any sufferer who may send their P.O. and Express ad» 
dress. We advise anyone wishing a cure to address, 
Prof. W. H. PEEKE, F. D., @ Cedar St., New Yorks, 


prosperous; he must 
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new watches we will give free 
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Write to-day 
WHAT PEOPLE BAY. 





Knobel, Ark., April 26, 
Dear Sirs;— Would say that 
goods are athand. They far 
exceeded my expectations 
Thanking you for promptness 
and courteousness, I am, 





Yourstruly, W. 8. Bates, 


y Chicago Watch Ca. 


ay © 
eS 281 Wabash Av. Chicago, |il. 








100,000 


Valued at from $2.00 


PRIZES 


to $2,000.00, including 





$25,000 IN CASH 


And Everybody Gets a Prize, 





This We Guarantee, 


THE WEEKLY RECORDER 


contains more readiag matter and illustrations than any paper in the world. All the 
Latest News, Illustrated; Humorous Cartoons; Latest Fashions, with Cut Paper Pat- 
terns ; Stories; Children’s Page; Sports and Pastimes; Farm and Garden; Wit and 
Humor; Howard’s Letter; The Recorder's Fool Killer; all that is going on in the world 
in short paragraphs. This large 16-page paper, with 7 columns of reading matter on 


each page, is 


THE CREATEST 


FAMILY WEEKLY. 


CAN YOU SUPPLY THE MISSING WORD ? 








THE NEWSPAPER IS THE GREATEST OF... -.----.-.----> 








The sentence, a portion of which is given above, appears complete in this paper. ‘ 
The first one sending the correct answer will receive the first cash prize of $2,.00; the seeond. $1,500; 
the third, $1,000; the fourth, $500; the fifth, $300: the sixth, $200; the seventh, $100; the next one hun- 


dred will receive $10 each; the next one thousand 
six thousand feur hundred $1 each, making a total 
ALL of the other 9,493 

tiful and valuable article whic 
10,000 prizes. 
or not. 
the correct replies were maile |. 

aiso be taken into consideration. 


eop.eentering the contest will receive a handsome 

every one wants and which is sold in the stores for 82, 
Under thia plan every one will receive a valuable prize, whet 
he date of the letter, together with the postmark on the envelope, will be used to show the time 
lo prevent deception, the time the letters are received at our office wil 


$3 each: the next two thousand $2 each, and the next 

of 10,607 cash prizes, amounting to $25,0'"). 

prize, a most beau- 
making a total of 


her the answer sent t correct 


The sole object Of the competition is toamuse and instruct our readers and to inc-ease our list of 
yearly subscribers, and the contest will be closed as soon as one hundred thousand answers have been 


received, when the offer wi'll be withdrawn. 


In order to enter the contest you must be a yearly subscriber to The Weekly Recorder at $1 a year. 
Everybody can have at least one prize and thousauds will receive real treasures. 
Our prize contests are always interesting, instructive, amusing and entertaining. and a great amount 


of pleasure will be derived by trying to solve the problems. 


Besides this by sending in your subseription 


now, you will be entitied to enter a1 prize contests offered by The Weekly Recorder during the time you 


area sulscriber, and there will be many cont»sts. 


We take this way of distributing spiendid gifts toour 


readers, and The Weekly Recorder is the delight of the whole family wherever it is taken 


The 


rivilege of using the coupons which 
small cab oy Ww 


scription price of The Weekly Reco 


@ are constantly on the alert for new ideas and plans for benefitin 
you to join our great family of readers and to receive one prize at least 
ined by taking The Weekly Recorder, the creat est week! 


advantages to be 


You cannot afford to be without The Weekly Recorder in your home. 


ga every week for books and patterns is alone worth the 
er. 


our subscribers, and we invito 
fy so doing, besides all the other 
paper published. 
‘our wife will appreciate and 


enjoy our columns given up to matters that concern women; your children will delight in the coiumns 


allotted for their entertainment. 
bonsense. 


The Weekly Recorder’s humor will appeal to your own love of restiul 
The newspaper is the greatest of educators, 





the complete sentence is as follows; 


i eee 





THE WEEKLY RECORDER, NEW YORK: 
Inclosed find $1.00 for one year’s subscription to The Weekly Recorder. I think 


“THE NEWSPAPER IS THE GREATEST OF. cccoscesessscccceses cesses 
DD ink ninctasisvicnsecsss Name...... Recuddintdenwmedssaneees . 
NEE eich nd dashddcccannsnnaseencosseacaes Post Office.......... ° 








Money sent by pestoffice or express money order or registered letter is SURE to rea 


1 us safely 


You can benefit your friends by marking this offer and sending a copy of this paper to them, 
THE WEEKLY RECORDER, NEW YORK. 


DAILY RECORDER, 1 year, $6.50, 


1 SUNDAY RECORDEG, 1 year, 82.50 
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& THE YAKIMA COUNTRY, 
2 THE LAKE PARK REGION, 
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Z THE RED RIVER VALLEY. 
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Titles of Chapters in the new 


Tourist Booklet 


For 1894 of the 
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yntains more than 100 pages, of which between 25 and 30 are | 
By sending 6 cents in stamps to 


Minn., 


St. Paul, 


NZ. KV AVA 


you 
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Same day as we 
brated 10c Cigars, and in the same package a ge 
Solid Nickel Plated Watch, stem winder and setter, ename! 
dial, oiltempered, unbreakable main spring, finely finished train 
jeweled balance, dust proof, finely polished case; d 
timekeeper and fully warranted for five years, a gu: irantes with 
every watch 
Gold Piated Chain and Charm to go with the watch. You 
examine the goods at the express office and, if satisfactory, pay 
the express agent $2.50 and express charges, and the box of 
Cigars, and watch, chain and charm are yours. 
made solely to introduce our famous 10c cigar, and to protect 
ourselves against dealers and speculators ordering in 
— ameae 8 bn will not sell more than three 


THE NATIONAL MFG. & IMPO 


FOR 60 DAYS ONLY. 


FREE EXAMINATION. 


Box of Cigars and Watch for $2.50. 


100,G00 TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED, 
CUT THIS OUT and send it to us with your name and address, (no 
money required in advance) and we will send you by express, 
receive your order, one box of our cele- 





nuine 


a splendi 


We willalso send in same package a beautiful 


1y one person. W 


RTING CO., 


As this offer is 


large 
boxes and 


rite to-day. Address, 


334 Dearborn St., 


Chicago, tll. 











BICYCLE 


WRITE US AND SAVE $10 ro $50. SURE! 
STOKES MFG. CO. CHICAGO, ILL 





says: 


2c. 


FA 


Hall Co., 


FOL 


aie remedy at home. 
Umphrey, Tekamah, Nebr.; 
“1 lost 50 Ibs. and feel splendid 
Nostarving. Nosickness, Part boy oN 
A.G., Box 404, St. Louts, 


KS reduced, 15 Ibs. 
month; any one can 
Miss 





XIRECTIONS ¥ 
ase 


fxvasc fanar em 
fume 





1848, 


The effect of Pond’s Extract in calming and 
quieting pain is surprising. It is a remedy 
perfectly ovation able, so soothing and healing 
hn its action. It not merely relieves, but cures 

all sorts of Aches, Pains and Inflammations. 
JOHN C. SPENCER, Sec. of War. 


BEWARE of imposition. 


et the head of all medicines of its kind. 


(VoL. XIIL, No. 18, AUGUST 11, 189 


PONDS EXTRACT 


IS INVALUABLE FOR 


RHEUMATISM, 
HOARSENESS, SORE THROAT, PILES, 


SORE EYES, CATARRH, ALL PAIN ano 
INFLAMMATIONS ano HEMORRHACES. 


WOUNDS, BRUISES, 


1893. 


I can frankly say that Pond’s Extract stands 
Ihave 


used it in my = family with good effect, and 


my neighbors 


have used it wit! extremely 


gratifying results. 


Take POND’S EXTRACT only. 


ROBERT J. REYNOLDS, Gov. 0, De’aware. 
See landscape 


Trade-mark on buff wrapper. Sold only in our own bottles. All druggists. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 76 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 





Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F, Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 





COLD~HEAD 














$5.00 "GOLD 


Presented to any person send- 
ing Five Subscriptions te 





The GREAT DEMOCRATIC 
WEEKLY of New York, 


Containing timely, interesting 
matter relative to subjects 


POLITICAL, 
SOCIAL AND 
HUMOROUS. 


Subscription, postpaid, $4.00 a year. Sample 


copies sent on application. Address 


TAMMANY TIMES Co., 


Opposite Tammany Hall, New Yorx City, 


DETECTIVES 


Wanted in every county to act in the Secret Service ander 
instructions from Capt. Grannan, ex-Chief Detectives of Cin- 
cinnati. Experience not necessary. Established 1] years. Partie- 
alars free. Address Grannan Detective Bureau Co. 4 Ar- 
eade, Cincinnati, 0. The methods an. foperationsof this Bureag 
fmvestigated and found lawful by United Staves Government. 











MACICIAN’S OUTFIT, 
Free, consisting of Pack of Trick Cards, Pocket 
Camera, Two Magic Keys, Latest Wire Puzzle, Devil's 
Bottle and Book of Magic, Total Value 60 cts., will be 
sent free with large Cats alogue, if ‘Ae enclose 10 cts. to 
cover postage. Write to Ingersoll & Bro., 67 Cortlandt 
Street, New York. 





To BOYS and GIRLS working after 
School for Boorman & Parker, 173 
FRE! Chicago. Write to-day. Free Catalog. 























MAKES A DIFFERENCE | 
what road yo nore ose. 


| Same with Bicy 
"BUT ARE NOT. 


| Some ‘look the sz at Lg 


RAMBLER BICYCLES 


are “‘smooth running’’ wheels—strong enough 
for all kinds of roads. 


“EACH RAMBLER GUARANTEED.” 


| Catal logue free at Rambler Agency, or by mail for Weg 
nt stamps. GORMULLY & JEFFERY MBG. Co. 
cago. Boston, _New Y besioal 


Ww ashington. 
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We can put you in the way of making from Sos 
to $50 woonty, in any locality, if you —_ = 
once; no pec dling, women succeed as we 
men. No humbug, we mean just what we 
say. ae ag at wise ae _ pparticalsts, 
“Man ”* Bo oston, Mass. 





Buys our $9 Natural Finish Baby Saretage 
$2. 715 a with plated steel wheels, axle, 
aoe and ce steam bent handle. Made of best mate- 
ial, fine! finish ranteed for 3 years. Shi 
milena FPREIGH rains money require: 
in 








Overcomes 

zoou of 
Cares Sick Headache, ee Doctors! 
ls. Sample free, ty ere Go. eae Y We aseh St., N.Y. 





Cures Constipation 





ALL FOR 20 OENTE. 
band mail Prof, rs Elaw _ Grower 
m plete, Coruficate 


Fall 
Se eo , 2 
Hair At ae Wealthy Phe. Perma, iow Cat, be. de 


Bese, Mosaons tod, "iS" GMITH Mee Oo... Dep. H. 2. PaLATine. fut 








CASH for distributing ctroulurs. Enclose 
eY stamp. U.S. Distributing Bureau, Chicago 


My ELECTRIC BELT sent on TRIAL FREE 
Give size. Dr. Judd, Detroit, Mich. Want ag’ts. 


Itean be Cu 
cae sdiminister- 


ing Dr. Haines’ Golden Spec 
iven without the knowledge 23 = RT § ¢ 
Cries, in coffee, tea or articles of food. Cures 
guaranteed. se foe circulars. GOLDEN 
SPECIFIC CO.,185 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 
oS The Only Ge. Beware of Imitators. 











eg! pee Habit Cured in 10 
OP! ys. No pay till cured. 
Dr. wi Srernane. Lebanon, Ohio. 
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VILLA MARIA ACADEMY, 


{39 E. 79th Street, corner Lexington Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
This institutién, under the direction of the Nuns of the Congregation de Notre Dame (Montreal), 


is a select and limited school for young 
A special inducement is here offered to those 
of the French language. 
Professors holding Testimonials of su; 
an Elementary Course. } 
3eptember 8. For terms and particulars apply to 






Drawing, Pain 


References required. 


: ladies desirous of pursuing any 
who would acquire a thorough and practical knowledge 
inting, Vocal Music, Type-writing and Stenography taught by 
perior ability from many of the American Clergy. 
A few young lady boarders can be accommodated in the Convent. 


branch of higher education. 


There is also 
Reopens 


THE LADY SUPERIOR. 











